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for Safe Transportation 





WAYNE-—pioneer in safe, all-metal bus body construction—offers the 
utmost in strength, comfort, and durability. There is a Wayne to meet 
every budget and every route requirement. Wayne all-metal bus bodies 
are sold and serviced throughout the world. It’s easier to sell the 


leader. Check with your nearby Wayne Representative. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 
SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STREETS 
RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA 
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Commercial Classroom 
Typewriter Table 


No. T-60—Made from solid 
oak or mixed hardwoods 
throughout with 13/16 in. 
top, 18 in. x 34 in. x 26 in. 
high, with all edges careful- 
ly rounded and all surfaces 
smoothly sanded. Legs made 
from 2 in. squares, demount- 
able, attached to the table 
with metal corner braces and 
hanger bolts. Stretchers on 
three sides, 3/4 in. thick x 
1-1/2 in. wide. Furnished 
with book box 11-1/2 in. 
wide x 14 in. long x 8 in. 
deep. Arm rest 9 in. wide x 
15 in. long. Equipped with 
standard glides. Finish — 
School Furniture Brown or 


Light Oak. 





Agricultural Table 


No. A-70—Top Size 54 in. 
x 20 in. x 30 in. high, 13/16 
in. thick solid oak, all edges 
carefully rounded and all sur- 
faces smoothly sanded. Two 
large drawers, 18 in. wide x 
15 in. long x 3 in. deep. De- 
mountable legs 2-1/4 in. with 
rounded front corners, at- 
tached to the table with metal 
corner braces and hanger 
bolts. Stretchers on three sides, 
1 in. thick x 2 in. wide. 
Equipped with standard 
glides. Finish—School Furni- 
ture Brown or Light Oak. 


These Tables and Chairs Made In Our Factory at Lawrenceville, Virginia. 





Our Nos. FS18 and FS16 Chairs Shown, Are Finished 
to’ Match Tables. 


Hlowers School Cquipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 
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$ For Kodachrome Pictures 


Made In Virginia 


board mounts for consideration. 


One dollar ($1.00) will be paid for ea 
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WE WILL PAY 


4 All pictures must be submitted in 2 x 2 card- 
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CAPITOL FILM AND RADIO COMPANY, a C. 


19 West Main Street 
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a cordial 


welcome to 





always... 








the whole store is at your service! 


We hope yowll enjoy these “extras” 


e The T-Cart, delightful alcove on the 
Third Floor of Fashions. Luncheon from 
11 to 3. Afternoon tea from 3 to 5. 


e The Soup Bar, masculine rendezvous 
on the Mezzanine, for a hearty snack. 


e Telephones conveniently located on the 
Mezzanine, away from the hubbub. 


e Check cashing, checks to $15 cashed at 
any service desk (on all floors). Over 
$15, go to the Cashier, Fifth Floor. 


. . . come to browse, to rest, to shop! 


e The Lounge, room to rest, to read, 
showers (no fee) in complete privacy for 
head-to-toe refreshment. Second floor. 


e Gift wrapping, especially charming 
“fixings” for your special presents. 
Desks on the Main and Fourth floors. 


e Travel Bureau, the world famed Amer- 
ican Express Travel Service maintains 
headquarters to serve you. Third floor. 


e Directory . . . just ask any Service Desk 
for a detailed alphabetical directory of 
the store and store locations. 


Entrances on Broad, Grace, Sixth and Seventh Streets. Store hours, 9:00 to 5:30. 
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Continuous Growth in Reading Abilities 
is Stimulated Remarkably by the 


New GINN BASIC READERS 


A notable feature of this new series is its vertical organization. Like 









all basal reading programs, it is organized by grades—in horizontal 

levels. But this is not enough to meet the realities of child develop- 
ment. So the GINN BASIC READERS are also organized vertically. That 
is, the material is arranged to cut across grade lines and provide for continuity 
of growth in reading abilities—both within and between grades. 


Certain aspects of reading ability develop continuously. These “strands”, 
carried forward through the entire Ginn reading series, do two important 
things: (1) they give the series an extraordinary degree of continuity, co- 
hesion and unity; (2) the emphasis on them accelerates the child’s growth in 
all phases of reading mastery. 


Let us tell you in detail about this and other tremendously helpful features 


of the GINN BASIC READERS! 


The Primary Program, through Grade 3, is ready. It was prepared by 
David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes and Gretchen Wulfing. 


Ask 
Sol GINN AND COMPANY 


























AT SEA OVER YOUR 
PARKING PROBLEMS? 


SEARS 


10) 3:1 @ @\, jee e) 


Marooned motorists and shipwrecked shoppers 
will find quick relief from their problems in 
Sears’ 3 Big, New Free Parking Lots! The acres 
of free parking space were laid out to make your 
shopping easier . . . to eliminate the bother of 
finding a place to park. See if YOU don’t think 
it’s the most convenient thing in town! 


Richmond's Largest FREE Parking Area 
HOLDS OVER 850 CARS 


Sitiofaction guaraileed ot yout money back” SEARS 


STORE HOURS 9:30 TO 5:30 DAILY 1700 West Broad Street, Richmond 20, Va. 
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Federal Aid 


OF braiteredelate set ee at this time, federal aid 
to education is in the forefront of the thinking 
of those who are interested in the improvement of 
our children’s schools. After having passed the Sen- 
ate by a thumping majority—2% to 1—federal aid 
is now bottled up in the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. A poll of this committee reveals 
that a majority is favorable toward the bill’s being 
reported out, but that this action will not be taken 
until the ‘‘green light’ is given by the House Re- 
publican Steering Committee, whose chairman is 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R., Mass.). The bill which 
passed the Senate—Senate bill 472—- and its com- 
panion bill, HR 2953, are considered to be abso- 
lutely free of federal control and are framed in such 
a way as not to disturb segregation. 


The principle of federz! aid as embodied in the 
two bills has the support of school and lay people 


Digest 


1. Purpose: to help the states, particularly those in 

greatest need, to provide schools for all children 

and to help equalize educational opportunity by 
setting up a minimum or foundation school pro- 
gram in the nation. 

Amount Involved: $300,000,000 per annum. 

3. How Apportioned: each State will receive $5 
for each child of school age. The remainder of 
the fund, about $250,000,000, will be distrib- 
uted to the states in proportion to their needs 
and to their own efforts to take care of those needs. 

4. State Control of Education: the bill provides 
that control of educational policies shall remain 
in the hands of the states and their localities. 

5. Minority Races: in states where schools are 
maintained for separate racial groups such schools 
shall receive federal funds in proportion to the 
population ratio of the minority racial groups to 
the total population of the State. 

6. Use of Funds: the funds must be spent by the 
states to help pay teachers’ salaries, the salaries 
of other employees, for instructional supplies, and 
other current school costs in elementary and high 
schools only. 

7. Maintenance of State and Local Effort: Fed- 


he 


~ 


eall over the nation. In Virginia, the Division Su- 
perintendents of Schools, meeting in Roanoke, April 
26, passed the following resolution: 


“Be it resolved by the division superintendents of Vir- 
ginia in a meeting assembled in Roanoke on the 26th day 
of April, 1948, that we approve and endorse unanimously 
Federal Aid to Education without Federal control and 
respectfully request each of our Virginia members of the 
House of Representatives to support the legislation au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $300,000,000 annually in 
a form similar to the bill, S 472, passed by the Senate.” 

Virginia members of the House of Representatives 
are divided three ways in their attitude toward the 
bill; some opposed, some with ‘‘open minds’, and 
some have gone on record in favor of the bill in its 
present form. 

The talk going around Washington is that if the 
bill is reported out of committee, there is sufficient 
favorable sentiment among members of the House 


of Representatives to insure its passage. 


of S 472 


eral funds cannot be used to take the place of, 
or substitute for, State and local school dollars. 
If after June 30, 1952, a State spends less than 
2 per cent of the income of all its citizens for 
public school purposes, it thereby becomes in- 
eligible for any part of the federal funds. 

8. How Federal Funds Are Administered: the fed- 
eral funds are paid by the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, upon requisition by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, to the State Treasurer, and 
by him, upon requisition of the State Board of 
Education or other regularly established State 
educational authority, to local public school 
boards. The funds can be paid only to public 
agencies under public control. The spending 
must be done by the local board of education or 
other public agency. By such agency the federal 
funds can be spent for whatever current school 
purposes State and local school dollars are spent 
under State constitutional and State statutory pro- 
visions. Expenditures are audited by the states 
in the same way State and local school expendi- 
tures are audited. A report of such audit is made 
to Congress through the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


Inefficiency 


T is, we suppose, more or less inevitable that dur- 

ing a period when any governmental agency is 
requiring more and more funds for its operation and 
is receiving large percentage increases, the question of 
efficiency will arise; especially, perhaps, if these in- 
creases can come only through larger taxes. During 
recent months these questions with increasing fre- 
quency have arisen, “‘Are we getting our money's 
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worth?’’, “‘Are the schools efficient?’ 

In the last session of the Virginia Genera! Assem- 
bly, House Joint Resolution No. 36, as originally 
introduced, began as follows: 

“Whereas, there exists. wide dissatisfaction on the part 
of the citizens of the Commonwealth as to the lack of 
thoroughness with which pupils in the public schools of 


Virginia are trained in the fundamental subjects of the 
curriculum. . .”’ 
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In a recent conference with one of Virginia's con- 
gressmen, he deplored the fact that our schools were 
turning out youngsters who cannot with proficiency 
read, write, spell, or figure; he lamented the lessening 
of discipline and he spoke of the “hobby shop”’ char- 
acteristics of certain phases of our vocational program. 


Then, of course, we remember the allusions made 
to ‘waste’ and “‘inefficiency”’ in the McCue Report.’ 


One Virginia newspaper editor recently pointed 
out that nowadays schools cost 13 times as much as 
in 1917, but queries he, “‘Are the schools thirteen 
times better than they were then?” 


Opposing federal aid, another newspaper editor has 
this to say, “Education badly needs some new tech- 
niques, rather than federal money. Modern science 
ought to produce new methods of teaching both 
children and grown-ups, which will somehow lower 
the pyramiding cost of schools and colleges, and pro- 
vide wider opportunities. Except for a limited use 
of motion pictures, there has been little progress of 
this sort since the time of our grandfathers.” 


While it is true that some of the questions raised 
with respect to school efficiency are rhetorical and 
specious: while it may be true that the cry of a lack 
of efficiency often comes from those who use the cry 
to justify their unwillingness to support additional 
funds for the public schools, nevertheless, such criti- 
cisms should challenge all of us. 


They should challenge us to inventory the work 
that we and our schools are doing. They should 
challenge us to acquaint the people with the work 
of the schools in their community and the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. Too few peo- 





ple know, for example, that in these days of com- 
pulsory attendance when every person, even those 
mentally handicapped, must enter and remain in 
school until 16 years of age; every public school finds 
itself with a student body of which 50 per cent can 
be regarded as average or below. Of this 50 per cent, 
at least 15 per cent can make no academic progress 


in a standard curriculum. About 35 per cent can 
make but slow academic progress, leaving only a re- 
maining 50 per cent who can, if they have interest 
and inclination, be reasonably expected to gain rea- 
sonable academic proficiency. At the same time, how- 
ever, and this is a point that laymen often miss, al- 
most every child, even though his academic progress 
is slight, develops social skills, health habits, and 
citizenship traits which make him an asset to society. 

What we need is widespread knowledge of what 
the schools are and what they are doing. For this 
reason, we have established as the theme of the VEA 
summer conference “‘School-Community Relation- 
ships."’ This conference*will be held at Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, August 5, 6, and 7. 

We need also public acceptance of the fact that only 
the best minds and personalities should enter teaching: 
that only the best teachers should be retained: that 
adequate spaces for a full school program must be 
provided. Unfortunately, all of this costs money. Ad- 
mittedly there is a margin for improvement without 
additional money. It is up to us as educators to wipe 
out this margin. But in the main, when the facts are 
known and acknowledged, a high return is being 
received on the money invested in public education. 
A higher return must come from more adequate 
financing. 


Salaries 


UPERINTENDENTS of Schools are now busily 

engaged in the difficult business of setting salaries 
for 1948-49. In some localities, no additional local 
funds will be forthcoming, but in others the local 
levies have been increased by as much as sixty cents. 
It is gratifying to note that in perhaps as many as 
twenty-five divisions the starting salary for teachers 


with degrees will be $2,000 or more. During the 
session 1947-48, in four counties there was no salary 
schedule; the beginning teacher received the same 
salary as the teacher with years of experience. The 
trend everywhere this year is to provide salary dif- 
ferentials for experience, and to extend the school 
term to ten months. 


Sick Leave and Scholarships 


by the 1948 General Assembly has been excellent. 
State-wide sick leave plan. 
This plan, the cost of half of which is to be 
borne by local school divisions has been, as far 
as we know, rejected by only one county. 


Bien response to two pieces of legislation passed 
1. 


2. Summer school scholarships. 
It would appear as if all of the 600 summer 
school scholarships for teachers will be taken. 
This would not have been the case had not the 
Legislature drastically liberalized eligibility re- 
quirements. 


Local Associations 


Now is the time for the planning of the work 
of the Local Association for 1948-49. Most 
all local associations elect officers in the Spring which 
we believe to be the best procedure, in that it gives 
the new officers the summer months in which to plan 
for the coming school year. We find that the most 
active and effective local units usually have at least 
three or four meetings per year. 

We hope to have a full delegation at the NEA 
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Convention in Cleveland, July 5-9. Again we plan 
to have an attractive Virginia Headquarters with re- 
freshments and favors for our visitors. Virginia's 
membership in the NEA is among the greatest of all 
states. The leadership which Virginia has provided 
the NEA in the past has been great. As education 
assumes more and more of a national—even an in- 
ternational—aspect, our concern in the affairs of our 
national professional organization must increase. 
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DUCATION in England is a 

diverse and complicated affair 
for Americans to understand. In- 
deed, the writer was told by many 
English schoolmasters that they 
did not fully comprehend the sys- 
tem themselves. I shall, however, 
attempt to relate a few of its sa- 
lient features which I have gleaned 
from reading, observation, and 
talking with English school mas- 
ters and mistressses. 


Infant and Junior Schools 


There are numerous Nursery 
schools, and nursery classes at- 
tached to Infants’ schools in Eng- 
land. Children from the ages of 
three or three and a half are per- 
mitted to attend these schools on 
a voluntary basis until they are 
ready to enter the Infant school 
at the compulsory age of five. The 
Infant stage lasts from the age of 
five to seven or eight when the 
child passes to the Junior school 
where he remains until the age of 
eleven. Many of the Infant and 
Junior schools lack new and up- 
to-date buildings and facilities, 
since concentration in former years 
has been upon children after they 
have left the Junior schools. The 
Church of England has exercised 
much influence over these schools 
in the past, but has lacked the 
necessary funds to construct new 
buildings or to modernize the old 
ones. As a result of these and 
other factors the Junior schools 
have not had the facilities nor 
staffs to carry on the best type of 
work. The shortage of teachers 
and the crowded conditions have 
handicapped them greatly. 


Further Schooling Determined 
At Eleven 

When a child reaches the age of 
eleven he sits for an examination, 
the results of which determine the 
nature of his further schooling. 
There is much discussion and some 
doubt concerning the advisability 
of making a final selection at the 
early age of eleven, since no allow- 
ance is made for the child who 
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Aspects of English Education 





This article grew out of the experiences of Mr. Loop while 
an exchange teacher in England last year. 

While in England, he taught in the De Aston Grammar 
School and in the Modern School of Market Rasen, Lincoln- 
shire. Mr. Loop visited quite a number of schools and univer- 


sities in England. 


At the present time he is head of the Social Studies Depart- 
ment in the Newport News High School where he has taught for 


the past fifteen years. 





develops later than his fellows. 
Some attempts have been made to 
re-sort and re-evaluate the child’s 
ability after this time, but with 
little success. Even if a child 
should qualify for a scholarship 
later, the secondary schools are so 
crowded that he seldom wins a 
place. The ‘‘scholarship’”’ is deter- 
mined on the basis of: 

1. Arithmetic, English, and 
Composition scores. 

2. The headteacher’s order of 
merit for each child. 

3. The headmaster’s recom- 
merdation concerning the 
child's suitability for the 
Secondary Modern or 
Grammar school. 


4. The I. Q. based on the 
Moray House Intelligence 
Test and the Jenkin’s non- 
verbal mental test. 


5. The School Record giving 
temperament, suitability, 
character, and home circum- 
stances. 


6. The parent’s reply to a let- 
ter asking what type of 
school he or she wishes the 
child to attend. 


7. Letters from parents, head- 
teachers, and others, asking 
for special consideration in 
cases where no records are 
available, or where the child 
has missed examinations, 
together with any other in- 
formation which may be of 

ae assistance to the parents. 

A normal child should score at 

least 300 on the A. Q. or Attain- 


ment Quotient. 


If a child is successful in this 
ordeal, he goes to the Grammar 
school where he pursues a more 
academic curriculum, much of 
which is traditional. Latin, all 
branches of the sciences, some art 
and woodwork, music and gar- 
dening are taught. Here he re- 
mains until he is sixteen or seven- 
teen, when he takes the School 
Certificate Examination. If he 
passes this examination he is en- 
titled to enter the University or 
Government service or train for 
the professions. 

If his marks do not merit his 
entrance into the Grammar school, 
he enters the Modern or Secondary 
Senior school which is a Post-Pri- 
mary school designed to meet the 
needs of the non-academic child. 
Here he studies art and rural sci- 
ence. These schools offer a general 
education for life and are closely 
related to the interests and en- 
vironment of the pupil, embracing 
the literary as well as practical sides 
of life. These schools are of re- 
cent origin and are not sufficiently 
numerous to meet the demands. 


Absence of Elective Subjects 
The Modern schools are for the 
most part co-educational. Co-edu- 
cation, however, has been slow to 
become recognized in England and 
it is mostly in the Modern schools 
that it is found. Modern schools 
embody many of the features of 
the grades and high schools of 
this country combined. A strik- 
ing contrast is the almost total 
absence of elective subjects. The 
student is compelled to a large de- 
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gree to fit the time-table (sched- 
ule), rather than the reverse. Most 
Modern school students accept 
their classes and classification in 
them complacently and do little 
more than the minimum work re- 
quired. They are usually classified 
in the:A, B, C, D, and E “streams” 
but may advance from the lower 
to the higher ‘‘streams’”’ if their 
capacity and efforts merit such ad- 
vancement. 


According to the Education Act 
of 1944, the “‘leaving age’’ of 
English school children was raised 
from 14 to 15 on April 1, 1947. 
This age was to be raised to 16 
when the Minister of Education 
became satisfied that sufficient 
teachers and buildings were avail- 
able. The ‘‘leaving age’’ would 
have been raised to 15 on April 1, 
1945, had there been sufficient 
teaching staffs and buildings at 
that time. This, however, was 
made impossible because of the 
War situation. 


No fees are charged in any type 
of primary or secondary school 
operated by a local education au- 
thority. Boarding fees are charged 
and in most cases are quite reason- 
able. The tradition of boarding 
schools is deeply entrenched and 
has long been a characteristic phase 
of British education. With the in- 
stituting of Modern schools, how- 
ever, this practice is receiving less 
attention and is gradually being 
modified. 


The Modern schools may be 
considered the ‘‘people’s school’ 
or the schools of the masses. Since 
the working classes have suffered 
in times past from lack of equal 
educational opportunities, they 
have somewhat ‘‘come into their 
own’ with the coming and rapid 
expansion of the Modern school. 
The general level of intelligence in 
their schools is not high, but at 
least the students are receiving a 
type of instruction more in har- 
mony with their needs and abili- 
ties. Instruction is more practical 
and diversified than in other types 
of schools. 


Grammar and Modern Schools 
Contrasted 
The Grammar schools of Eng- 
land correspond somewhat to the 
high schools in this country, but 
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in many ways are superior and 
more advanced. Many Grammar 
schools date from the time of 
Elizabeth and are famous seats of 
learning. Most of them, however, 
are of more modern origin. Prac- 
tically all occupy unique and in- 
fluential positions in the English 
educational system. The instruc- 
tion and training offered in these 
schools is to be contrasted with 
that offered in the Modern schools, 
being more advanced and thor- 
ough. They do, however, pos- 
sess some features in common such 
as student classification and forms 
of athletic training. 
It has been said, and somewhat 
truthfully, that if one wishes his 
son to become a gentleman, he 
sends him to the Grammar school. 
The emphasis on courtesy and 
good manners is a common char- 
acteristic of these schools. 


The studies are more of an aca- 
demic nature, the classics still oc- 
cupying a prominent place in the 
curriculum. These, however, have 
received less prominence in recent 
years, their position having been 
to a great degree supplanted by 
the sciences. Art and music have 
taken their place alongside lan- 
guages, mathematics (maths), his- 
tory, science, geography (world), 
and English. Athletics play an 
important part in the training of 
boys and girls who attend sepa- 
rate schools. The playing field and 
gymnasium are as important as the 
classroom. 

There is no doubt that the 
Grammar school will continue to 
play an important role in English 
education. The leaders in many 
fields of business, industry, and 
government receive their training 
in the Grammar school. It is re- 
garded as the better type of school, 
the repository of many fine tradi- 
tions inherited from the past and 
befitting the character and conduct 
of English boys and girls. Their 
uniforms and conduct are likewise 
distinctive; both are a matter of 
pride and loyalty. The masters in 
the Grammar schools are capable, 
courteous, and refined men who 
know how to inspire and hold the 
respect of their students. They live 
with and know their students, for 
the English dislike large schools 
and mass-production methods in 
education. 





Since the competition for places 
at the universities is so keen in 


England, the Grammar schools 
send up only a small per cent of 
their students. Those who do win 
places are therefore highly selected 
and well qualified to do the work. 
They know how to understand 
and appreciate the atmosphere of 
culture and leisure in the great 
universities and endeavor to up- 
hold their traditions and scholar- 
ship. 


Public Schools Not Public 


The Public schools of Eng- 
land are in no sense public as the 
term is used im the United States. 
They are not usually regarded as 
a part of the secondary school sys- 
tem. Neither the central nor local 
education authorities exercise any 
control over them. They repre- 
sent, nevertheless, a conspicuous 
aspect of English life and still exert 
a strong influence on English char- 
acter and training. The Public 
school continues to be a symbol 
of the finest in English education. 


Public schools in England may 
be divided into two general classes; 
the greater and the minor. ‘Those 
like Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Westminster, St. Paul’s, Rugby, 
and Christ’s Hospital are redolent 
with tradition and enjoy great 
prestige. he first with a contin- 
uous histor” is Winchester, having 
been founded in 1382 by William 
of Wykehan:. It was closely con- 
nected with New College at Ox- 
ford, his other foundation. Eton 
was founded in 1440 by Henry 
VI and was closely associated with 
King’s College, Cambridge. St. 
Paul’s was founded by John Colet 
in 1510. Rugby was founded in 
1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, a Lon- 
don grocer and loyal supporter of 
Queen Elizabeth. Christ’s Hos- 
pital dates from the time of 


Charles II and was founded for 
(Continued on page 386) 





Our Cover 

Virginia gardens are places of 
beauty throughout the spring and 
summer, but especially pretty dur- 
ing the month of May. The gar- 
den at Old Keswick, Albemarle 
County, near Charlottesville, is 
shown on our cover. It is an early 
spring view taken by the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Lynchburg Guidance Center 


by MRS. MARY H. CREASY and MRS. LILLIAN W. MUSSELMAN 


6 Barrier rsa have always, in 
desperation, asked this ques- 
tion, ‘““What in the world am I 
going to do with Johnny? He 
takes all my time.” 

Johnny is clearly a ‘‘problem 
child’” who monopolizes more 
than his fair share of the teacher's 
time. 

The Lynchburg. Guidance Cen- 
ter is coming to the aid of the 
harassed teacher and is trying to 
help her answer this age-old ques- 
tion of what to do with the prob- 
lem child. 


Two Behavior Patterns 

To begin with we are realizing 
that there are two serious behav- 
iour patterns. The first one is the 
child we couldn't overlook even if 
we tried. He is the boy we speak 
of when we say ‘What a pleasure 
teaching would be if I just didn’t 
have Johnny in my room! He 
keeps the whole class upset.” 
Johnny is restless, inattentive, al- 
ways annoying others, constantly 
making some kind of noise, tap- 
ping on the desk, humming or 
thinking out loud. His excessive 
verbal expression leaves the im- 
pression that he is capable of doing 
good work but just refuses to try. 
Upon being examined by the psy- 
chiatrist from the Lynchburg 
Guidance Center, it was suggested 
that his is a deceptive bright ap- 
pearance which causes people to 
push him too hard. 

The second is the child we speak 
of as an ‘‘ideal pupil’’ because he 
presents no behavior problems. He 
‘sits up straight’’ and is abnor- 
mally still. He never answers out 
of turn even when he knows the 
answer to a question which the 
others do not. His papers are neat 
and correct. On the playground, 
he never quarrels because he seldom 
participates in play activities. He 
is completely withdrawn. The 
examining psychiatrist suggested 
that this child is too withdrawn. 
He needs to come out of his shell. 
His behavior is the result of some 
maladjustment. 
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Mrs. Creasy 





Mrs. Musselman 


Mrs. Creasy and Mrs. Musselman describe the very interest- 
ing and helpful work of the Lynchburg Guidance Clinic which 
is dealing with the age-old question of what to do with the prob- 


lem child. 


Mrs. Creasy and Mrs. Musselman are teachers in the Lynch- 
burg school system, Mrs. Creasy teaching the sixth grade at 
Thomas C. Miller School and Mrs. Musselman the fifth grade at 
Fairview School. They are VEA reporters for the Lynebburg 


Teachers Club. 





Both children have their prob- 
lems. Neither is the possessor of 
a healthy state of mind. In both 
cases the environment of the indi- 
vidual has become too difficult for 
him to handle. Both have increas- 
ing personality difficulties and 
some children of this type become 
psychotic, 

Teachers often set too high a 
premium on good behavior. Psy- 
chologists describe normal behav- 
ior and show us that normal chil- 
dren do not always follow pat- 
terns of desirable conduct. The 
danger lies in a child persisting 
with these attitudes and carrying 
over the phase too long. 

Teachers are also guilty of try- 
ing to bring all the member of 
their classes up to a certain stand- 
ard. Even though this is done in 
good faith and has often been 
forced upon teachers by adminis- 
trators who expected them to be 
able to cope with every individual, 
many children have become be- 
havior problems because of it. 
There is a limit to the number of 
failures any individual can take. 
When a child is compelled daily 
to strive towards an aim which he 
cannot attain, he finally responds 


in any means which is an escape 
for him. 


How the Clinic Helps 


The Lynchburg Guidance Clinic 
is emphasizing help for the excep- 
tionally bright child who becomes 
a behavior problem as a result of 
his boredom, in a class of chil- 
dren who are far behind him in 
ability. Our present educational 
set-up has nothing to offer this 
type of child either as a stimula- 
tion for his dormant abilities or as 
a challenge to his creativeness. 
Ciearly this child needs special 
classes in order that our potential 
leaders not be thwarted. 

Referrals are made to the clinic 
on recommendation of the teacher, 
supervising principal, visiting 
teacher, parent or physician. The 
personnel of the clinic insists that 
parents always visit the clinic too, 
in order that they may become 
familiar with the diagnosis and 
follow up treatments suggested, 
that they may better help the child 
solve his problem. 

One. of the aims of the clinic is 
to help the teacher when she feels 
frustrated because she cannot han- 

(Continued on page 389) 
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Counseling Smooth Paths 


Student problems receive sympathetic consideration in Midway School 


66°] HERE are boys and girls in 
our classrooms today who 
would be out working or loafing 
if it weren't for Mrs. Barnes.”’ 
Principal William F. Creath, of 
Midway School, Dinwiddie Coun- 
ty, had just complimented his 
guidance counselor, Mrs. Dudley 
Barnes, when she walked briskly 
into the office to file some reports. 
‘Mrs. -Barnes’ personality won 
her the job,’ Mr. Creath had said. 
Young and vivacious, she looks 
more like a college girl than a 
teacher with five years’ experience. 
Her supervision of girls’ athletics, 
boys’ safety patrol, and school 
dramatics puts her in casual con- 
tact with the students, she says, 
and makes her counseling job a 
natural. 


“Pm Here to Help Them” 


Mrs. Barnes has only two peri- 
ods a day for counseling but the 
detailed, conversational reports in 
her files indicate that she makes 
the most of each interview. Of 
course there was the new boy who, 
at the first “routine’’ conference 
which each of the ninety high 
school students at Midway gets 
in the fall, said, ‘Well, what have 
I done now?” ‘That first chat,”’ 
Mrs. Barnes says, ‘“‘lets them know 
that I’m here to help them. And 
it isn’t long before they’re bring- 
ing their problems to me—petty 
quarrels on the school bus, diffi- 
culties with a teacher, home in- 
harmony, problems on_ athletic 
teams.” 

‘But you can’t pry,”’ says Mrs. 
Barnes. Last year she asked Ed, 
a crippled boy, to come in for a 
chat. He was high-tempered; dis- 
played it in class and on the play- 
ground. Although he was skep- 
tical during the conference, Mrs. 
Barnes learned about his poor 
home background, death of his 
father, and his extreme sensitive- 
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Reported by 
ELAINE A. WALLER 


Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 





“‘What’s good” in Virginia schools as discovered by Elaine 
Waller, travelling reporter for Rural Editorial Service, who 
visited our State last November, is described in a series of 


articles. 


Miss Waller, of Chicago, a journalism graduate from North- 
western University, was one of three girl reporters chosen to 
get a fresh slant on the nation’s education picture. Their mis- 
sion was “to look for good school practices and significant 
trends in education”, since people are tired of reading about 
“how bad the schools are.” Their reports will be carried in 
about 50 publications which go to 750,000 teachers. 

This search for the “good in education” is sponsored by Rural 
Editorial Service of the Kellogg Foundation, of which Francis 
S. Chase, formerly editor of the Virginia Journal and executive 
secretary of the Virginia Education Association, is the director. 

While in Virginia, Miss Waller visited schools in Dinwiddie 
County, Charlottesville, Staunton, Waynesboro, Bristol, Smyth 
County, Norfolk County, Richmond, Williamsburg, Alexandria, 


Fairfax County, and Prince William County. 


In addition to her 


reports in this issue, others will follow from time to time. 





ness to his handicap. ‘‘I just men- 
tioned casually his low-average 
grades,’ says Mrs. Barnes, and 
that ended the talk. 


“JT Like the Guy” 


A few days later Ed was back, 
wanting to know if he could drop 
geometry: he didn’t like the 
teacher. Mrs. Barnes talked to the 
math instructor and asked him to 
give Ed some individual attention. 
Their reward came a few weeks 
later when Ed dashed in to tell 
her, ‘I’m coming along fine. . . 
actually worked a problem myself 


yesterday ... I'm getting to like 
the guy!” 
Individual attention did the 


trick for Jimmy, too. He had a 
hard-time reading and writing, was 
disinterested, and misbehaved in 
class. Mrs. Barnes learned that he 
loved the outdoors, took long 
walks on Sunday, and wanted to 
go to work on his uncle’s Texas 
ranch. Her interest in his per- 


sonal problems, plus her helping 
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him ten minutes a day on spelling 
and ‘reading, kept him in school 
this year. The boys even elected 
him captain of the safety patrol; 
he’s one of the most conscientious 
they've ever had. 

Too much advice is not guid- 
ance, either, Mrs. Barnes avers. 
The parents of one girl were in- 
tent that their daughter go to col- 
lege. But the girl, though friendly 
and sweet, was just barely getting 
along in high school; books were 
not her dish. ‘‘I just showed her 
the grades she was getting and left 
the decision to her,’’ says Mrs. 
Barnes. The girl is now taking a 
simple business course. 

Then there was Fred, the 
“meanest boy in the _ school’; 
Ruth, who thought the other girls 
giggled at her when she got on the 
bus: and Ellen, who claimed no 
one liked her. Fred’s problem was: 
a broken home; counseling and 
understanding brought him around 
to apologizing sincerely for past 
rudeness; he even called gallantly 




















on Mrs. Barnes one afternoon 
when she was ill. Assurance solved 
Ruth's problem; and Ellen, too, 
was given little responsibilities un- 
til this year her popularity was 
proved by her election to the cap- 
taincy of the girls’ basketball team. 
Without guidance and someone to 
talk to, these unhappy people 
could have easily become attend- 
ance problems. ; 


Not Just Prebing 

Guidance, Mrs. Barnes adds, 
isn't just probing into difficulties. 
It includes compliments. “I heard 
something nice about you yester- 
day ... she may say to one stu- 





One Had Milk 
the Other None 


IRST and second graders at 

Oakton School, Fairfax Coun- 
ty, had staged a rebellion against 
drinking milk. None of their 
teachers could figure out why. But 
it wasn’t long before the young- 
sters had some new pets, two 
white mice. 

Each day they were to feed the 
mice the same food, except that 
only one would get milk—an ex- 
periment, their teacher had called 
it. The children became quite fond 
of the mice and it was easy to tell 
them apart; for one was getting 
skinnier and skinnier. One day he 
died. Within a month from the 
beginning of the experiment, 173 
convinced youngsters out of 193 
first and second graders were 
drinking milk. 


Happily Involved 

Health problems at Oakton are 
always handled in this proof-and- 
practice manner. What is even 
better is that the whole commu- 
nity has happily gotten itself in- 
volved. Core of the health in- 


struction is the school clinic, equip- 
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dent as she passes him on the play- 


ground. ‘Good basketball game 
you played,’’ to another. 


And of course Mrs. Barnes 
doesn’t work in a vacuum. She 
gives the visiting teachers all the 
information she has on chronic 
absentees; confers with teachers to 
get information from them or to 
suggest they give a child more in- 
dividual attention; talks to the 
principal about program changes; 
works with the county health de- 
partment in getting glasses for a 
girl, a built-up shoe for a crippled 
boy. When she can, Mrs. Barnes 
gets acquainted with parents. She 





urges teachers to read her records, 
discusses her findings at faculty 
meetings. Slowly, she says, teach- 
ers are accepting the necessity of 
guidance. ‘‘They tell me impor- 
tant little things about their pu- 
pils.”’ 


“Don't think we're always suc- 
cessful,’’ says Mrs. Barnes. ‘‘Guid- 
ance counseling isn’t a panacea for 
school problems.’’ Nevertheless, 
Mr. Creath proudly credits her 
with “the best holding power 
we've ever had.”’ 


For all teachers benefit from the 
work of Mrs. Baraes, and par- 
ticularly the visiting teacher. 


“Healthier and Brighter” 


Are Oakton Boys and Girls, Thanks to Their 
Proof-and-Practice Program 


Reported by 
ELAINE A. WALLER 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


ment for which was bought three 
years ago by the PTA from 
contributions of individuals and 
civic and community groups. 

Now the clinic has a waiting 
room with two gaily covered cots; 
an examination room with a den- 
tist’s chair, mouth X-ray, exami- 
nation table, and sterilizer; a com- 
pletely equipped bathroom; and a 
dressing room. 

Each youngster is examined 
every year, always in the presence 
of at least one of his parents. At 
clinic time everybody pitches in. 
Parents and teachers relieve young- 
sters’ fears and explain the impor- 
tance of the clinic. One mother 
serves as secretary and keeps all the 
individual health records. “Two 
mothers who are registered nurses 
help the doctor and the dentist. 
Through the PTA’s lay health 
committee, parents help to trans- 
port pupils to special clinics or 
bring other parents to the school 
to observe the examination. 

With parents present, the doc- 
tor and dentist explain the needcd 
corrections to each mother or 


father. Since they are from the 
community and also hold weekly 
hours at the school clinic through- 
cut the year, the physician and 
dentist are able to work closely 
with teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren on follow-ups. During 1946- 
47, persistent checks brought 
about the correction of 66 per cent 
of the youngsters’ defects by the 
end of June. 


A Close Second 


Running a close second to the 
clinic as a mainstay of the health 
program is Oakton’s modern din- 
ing room, also equipped through 
PTA efforts. Children help plan 
the menus and keep fresh decora- 
tions or flowers on the walls and 
tables. Seventh graders combined 
health and public speaking when 
they made the rounds of the other 
rooms making talks on why cer- 
tain foods should be eaten. Twen- 
ty-one children are eating free 
lunches; and the too fat, too thin, 
or those with other diet needs are 
being served special lunches, as the 
doctor specifies. 
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Through participating in the 
clinics, parents, like their children, 
have become more health con- 
scious. Last year they complained 
that the youngsters’ classrooms 
were too warm. The children 
promptly began recording room 
temperatures and now are respon- 
sible for keeping their surround- 




















MORE than thirty first graders 
leaned forward, awe and 
wonder shining in wide eyes. At 
the front of their classroom stood 
four sixth grade boys performing 
“magic tricks.’’ With magnets, 
they made metal clips move, paper 
wiggle, doorbells ring. 


These four boys, some of whom 
could read and write no better 
than the first graders they were 
entertaining, were members of the 
Giants’ Club at Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg. The ten 
boys who make up the club chose 
the name ‘‘Giants’’ themselves be- 
cause they were well aware that 


ings comfortable. 

Health inspection is student- 
handled, too, and goes beyond the 
usual nails, teeth, and neck. Every 
day closets, bookcases, desks, and 
floors get a thorough look-into and 
even the teachers’ desks are unmer- 
cifully graded for cleanliness. 

May Day at Oakton has now 


become Health Day, with parents 
at school to observe the dances, 
drills, marches, and the big base- 
ball game which are all part of 
health instruction. This enables 
all to see that now, as Principal 
Evelyn T. Magarity says, ““We 
have a _ healthier and _ brighter 
bunch of boys and girls.”’ 


The Giants’ Club 


Brings Recognition and Joy to Ten Boys 


Reported by 


ELAINE A. WALLER 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


they were bigger than their class- 
mates. 


Feeling of Belonging 
These youngsters, it seemed, 


were unable to do the regular 
classroom work, had little sense of 
“‘belonging’’ in the school. This 
fall their teacher, Miss Etheridge, 
organized the club, turned it over 
to the sponsorship of a student 
teacher from William and Mary 
College, a football player who 
“has a feeling for boys.’’ Besides 
carrying on science experiments, 
the boys spend a lot of time in the 
school shop, where they are mak- 
ing Christmas presents, and serve 
the school as milkman’s assistant 


or cafeteria helper. 


They get quite a thrill out of 
doing experiments in front of 
other classes and come back to 
their room to tell Miss Etheridge 
how attentive the youngsters were. 
“Thank you”’ letters in childish 
manuscript make them feel pretty 
important, too. With breathless 
enthusiasm they report, “I got a 
book on steam—I’m going to 
make something,” or “I know 
how to turn paper different col- 
ors. 


Ten listless, unhappy young- 
sters have been transformed into 
bright-faced pupils with good rea- 
sons for coming to school. 





Inter-School Party 
Brings Results 


by A. P. LEVICKI 


Principal, Rich Valley High 
School, Chatham Hill 


EALIZING the definite need 

for social functions in the 
life of rural pupils, an inter-school 
party was sponsored by the Home 
Economics Club of Rich Valley 
High School of Smyth County. 
The Junior and Senior classes of 
Saltville High School were invited 
as guests of the Junior and Senior 
classes at Rich Valley High School. 
Formerly these two schools were 
acquainted only through athletic 
competition, with rivalry always 
at high ebb. Therefore, it was 
anticipated that students might 
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glimpse other values from a purely 
social gathering where good-will 
and similiar interest might be es- 
tablished. ‘This party served not 
only as an organized, friendly 
function, but vicariously it estab- 
lished a better school spirit and 
a broadening viewpoint. 

This was the first attempt at 
inter-school socials which has been 
made in this county. The en- 
couraging results brought forth 
such comments from both schools 
as, ‘I had a wonderful time’, “I 
didn’t know that such friendly 
students were at Rich Valley’, and 
“It was splendid of Saltville to 
attend and make our party a suc- 
cess.” 

The Home Economics classes 
made definite plans and executed 
them as a part of their work on 
socials and “‘get-togethers.’’ This 


- gion. 


was a real Christmas party with 
appropriate decorations and re- 
freshments for the festive occa- 
Dancing, games, contests, 
and an indoor zoo added to the 
fun, the party concluding with a 
grand march and gifts from Santa 
Claus. 

Contributing to the success of 
this party was the fact that the 
Rich Valley High School assumed 
the financial responsibility, thus 
assuring the students that the 
school is interested in their social 
life as well as their classes, and the 
fact that the faculty of both 
schools participated in the games 
and contests too. The students 
would like more inter-school par- 
ties where the youth of different 
communities could come together 
for planned socials with faculty 
supervision. 
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A Letter From London 


For nearly a year, Dr. J. L. Blair Buck has been on 
leave of absence from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. He has been teaching at the University of London. 

His letter describes the organization and activities of 
the English National Union of Teachers. 








November 24, 1947 
University of London 
Institute of Education 
Mr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary Malet Street 
Virginia Education Association ° London, WC 1, England 
401 North Ninth Street 
Richmond, Virginia 





Dear Bob: 

In the light of the many discussions we have had about the future of the Virginia 
Education Association, I have been eager to see what the teachers in England are doing 
through their National Union of Teachers, and I think you will agree that they have 
already done many of the things which we have hoped the Virginia Education Association 
might undertake. 

The following description has been checked by Miss Sarah Griffith, Woman 
Organizer, for the National Union of Teachers. 


History and Organization: 

The National Union of Teachers is a union or federation of 615 local associations 
with a membership of 170,000 representing about 84% of the teachers in the schools 
and higher institutions of England and Wales. It was organized in 1870 in the very 
Same year that the Virginia Public School System began under the Underwood Consti- 
tution. The Virginia Education Association is about thirty years younger! The annual 
conference of representatives appointed by local and county associations is the 
supreme authority, just as is our "Delegate Assembly." The Union has a strong legal 
department which will be mentioned later and a tenure committee. 





Membership: 

Teachers of all age groups in all kinds of schools as well as teachers in Training 
(Teachers) Colleges, Technical Colleges, and Universities are eligible for membership. 
Students training to become teachers are eligible for associate membership without 
dues. A professional conduct committee would deprive a person of membership if con- 
duct was considered to justify such action. : 





Purposes: 
The purposes are more fully described in the pamphlets I am sending, but briefly 


they are: to establish "a highly qualified, publicly recognized, independent learned 
profession, with emoluments and other conditions of service commensurate with the 
importance of their work for the State." More specifically the Union seeks to secure: 
1. A united educational system and a united profession. 
2. That every teacher should be of graduate status and trained. i 
3. Salaries dependent on qualifications, experience and responsibilities, 
and not on sex or type of school. 
4. Better conditions of tenure for all teachers. 
5. The establishment in all schools of the right to appeal as a safeguard 
against the unjust dismissal of teachers. 
6. Greater freedom for teachers in the formation of schemes of work suitable 
to the educational needs of the child. 
7. The removal of irksome conditions of service. 


Activities: 





Like the Virginia Education Association, the National Union of Teachers gives 
professional stimulation through the association meetings on both local and national 
levels as well as social enjoyment. Through representatives of its legal department 
it assists any member who is in any difficulties with local or national school author- 
ities. If a member is "prosecuted, defamed, or otherwise wronged" in the course of 
professional duties, it affords the necessary advice and assistance. Judgments and 








fines against such members are paid by the Union if the member suffers this in line of 
duty. Recently an explosion in a laboratory injured children and resulted in law suits 
against the teacher. The National Union of Teachers gave him complete protection. 

If a member considers that working conditions are unsuitable or that unfair treat- 
ment has been experienced in regard to tenure or otherwise, the Union will investigate, 
and in its discretion take suitable action. 

It is the recognized agency of teachers in all deliberations of the Parliament 
and the Ministry of Education. For instance, the forward looking 1944 Education Act 
was prepared in consultation with the National Union of Teachers as would be all acts 
affecting education. 

The Union is represented in Parliament and has majority representation on the 
‘Burnham Committee which negotiates with regard to salaries of teachers for which a 
national scale has been established. The Union establishes its own committees to deal 
with important educational problems just as the Virginia Education Association would 
do. At the present time there are special committees working on the following three 
problems: 

1. Nursery School Education - The 1944 Act gives impetus to the establishment 

of schools for children two to five years of age. 

2. Selection at the age of eleven for various types of secondary schools through 

external examinations. This is a traditional practice now under some "fire". 

3. Curriculum for the Secondary Modern School = The "Secondary Modern" is a new 

type of school set up in the 1944 Act to which are sent the children who do 
not make a high enough score on the examination given to children during their 
tenth year of age to be directed into a so-called Secondary Grammar School 
(college preparatory) and who do not go to a Secondary Technical School. 

An amazing array of activities, which are described later, are carried on to secure 
life insurance, annuities, sick benefits, benefits to orphans, homes for aged and 
infirm teachers, etc. 


Membership Dues: 
Dues for the National Union of Teachers Headquarters (which is like our Virginia 


Education Association State Headquarters) are $4.20 annually. The local dues vary from 
$1.00 to $4.00. Thus, all pay at least $5.20 annually and some $8.20 for their local and 
national dues. The National Union of Teachers has accumulated funds amounting to 
$7,390,944.00 entirely apart from the $37,000,000.00 of invested funds in its Teachers’ 
Provident Society and funds in such other organizations as the Benevolent and Orphans’ 
Fund and the Teachers’ Assurance Company, Ltd. 


Benefits: 

Though there are retirement allowances under the social insurance act of 1941 for 
all teachers in England, the Union through the Teachers’ Provident Society provides for 
sick benefits, endowments, annuities, and purchase of home at extraordinarily low 
rates, which are described in a pamphlet I am sending to you. 

Opportunities for saving with interest payments of 2-1/2% are offered and endow- 
ment policies, such, for instance, as a twenty-five year endowment calling for a total 
of $878.75 to be paid in and paying $1,875.00 at the end of twenty-five years. If death 
occurs before the end of the twenty-five year period, the actual contribution with 
compound interest at 3% is paid to the estate. 

The Benevolent and Orphans’ Fund of the National Union of Teachers is another or- 
ganization for helping teachers in sickness and distress and for helping widows and 
orphans of deceased teachers (England has a much higher proportion of men teachers than 
the United States). Teachers are asked to contributs 20¢ (1 shilling) per month to 
this fund. A variety of benevolent enterprises are carried on through the fund 
established by these wholly voluntary contributions. Three hundred teachers and 
teachers’ widows are receiving annuities. Sixty orphans of teachers receive from $1.50 
to $2.50 per week until they are sixteen years of age. Two homes for orphans are 
maintained. Grants are made to teachers who become ill or who are financially em- 
barrassed. Retired teachers who are in need of additions to meager pensions are 
helped. Two homes for aged and infirm teachers are just being opened. 

Another organization of the National Union of Teachers planned to give insurance 
at the lowest possible rates is the Teachers’ Assurance Company, Ltd. It provides 
insurance benefits which the Teachers' Provident Society is not authorized to offer, 
including life policies in excess of $1,200.00, fire, and comprehensive policies on 
teachers’ houses. 

England has developed a much more extensive pregram of "cooperatives" than we, 
and the activities described represent a phase of this great movement. 














I have given a very sketchy representation of the National Union of Teachers, but I 
hope it will spur us on in the Virginia Education Association to undertake more of this 


kind of initiative. 


The first thing we must realize in Virginia is that we cannot 
expect any large expansion of program until we pay much larger dues. 


I hope we will 


soon have an overwhelming vote for dues possibly based on one-half of one per cent of 


salary. 
some really bold planning! 


This might give you an average of around $8.00 or $10.00. 


Then you can do 


With warm regards to you and yours in the office and in the home, I am 


Faithfully yours, 


Blair 





Gloucester County Teachers 
Participate in Art Workshop 


by AGNES MILES 


Supervisor, Gloucester County Schools 


LURING the first week in Feb- 

ruary an excellent opportunity 
for in-service growth was made 
available to the teachers of Glou- 
cester County. The services of 
an art supply company were se- 
cured to conduct an art workshop 
for teachers. Miss Lillian V. 
Nunn, a specialist in the field of 
Art Education, was the instructor 
in the workshop. All materials, 
equipment, and exhibits used were 
provided by the company at no 
expense to either the teachers or 
the administration. 

Realizing that education is ever 
growing and changing, thirty-two 
teachers took advantage of this 
opportuni:y for in-service growth. 
In order to supplement their train- 
ing and increase their knowledge 
to provide for the growth of all 
children through art experiences, 
the teachers worked for three days 
from 4:00 to 6:00 and 7:00 to 
10:00 P. M. each day. The ac- 
tual teaching, which wa. done by 
Miss Nunn through lecture and 
demonstration, was followed im- 
mediately by the teachers working 
with materials applied to specific 
problems. The theme of the 
workshop was “LEARN TO DO 
BY DOING.” 

Most all young people like to 
draw, paint, construct, and 
through various media express 
their ideas of the world surround- 
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their art products, develops an 
understanding of the cultural 
backgrounds of our neighbors. 
The teacher must visualize the 
needs of her group and build a 
program of work that will satisfy 
these needs. 

One of the greatest needs in 
Art Education today is to secure 
classroom teachers who have had 





Finger Painting 


ing them. The training of the 
mind and hand through the use 
of various tools and materials 
allows the child a wide use of 
media which develops abstract 
ideas through doing and making. 
The art of doing, creating, and 
building visualizes for the worker 
through the processes involved a 
true mental impression, thus mak- 
ing the result real and alive to the 
child’s mind. The child must 
constantly make choices to satisfy 
his needs and desires. A study of 
the life of other people, how they 
live, dress, work, their architecture, 


some knowledge and first-hand 
contact with art materials and 
processes. [his workshop gave 


the teachers the opportunity of re- 
freshing and extending their ex- 
periences in the various uses of 
crayola, finger painting, papier 
mache, block printing, tempera, 
clay and chalk. 

Although the workshop was 
scheduled in such a way that it 
meant intensive work for three 
days, the teachers had fun as they 
participated in practical experiences 
which will. help them to work 
creatively with children. 
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Who Are These Visiting Teachers? 


by FAYE HILL 
Visiting Teacher, Henrico County 


URING the last session of the 

Virginia Education Associa- 
tion the Delegate Assembly ap- 
proved a previous action of the 
Executive Committee of the VEA 
and into our State organization 
a new department was born. 

The Department of Visiting 
Teachers of the VEA represents a 
specialized service of the public 
school system of Virginia, de- 
signed to help individual children 
profit by their school experience 
as fully as their abilities permit. 


Children Needing Services 

Recent studies show that the 
children with whom the Visiting 
Teacher has to deal fall into two 
large classes or groups: first, 
those demanding a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of 
the child’s personality and his 
home environment to enable the 
school to more intelligently meet 
his needs; and second, those need- 
ing some definite social or emo- 
tional adjustment such as a change 
in home conditions or treatment as 
offered by a child guidance clinic 
or other competent workers in the 
area of child welfare. 

Children who fall into these 
groups and who thus need sympa- 
thetic help may not be doing the 
work in school of which they are 
capable. They may be restless, 
irritable, quarrelsome, and aggres- 
sive, or shy, withdrawn, and with- 
out initiative. They may be slow 
to make friends and adjust to the 
group. They may be disobedient, 
truant, lacking in respect for the 
property of others. They may be 
seeking undesirable companions, 
or developing unwholesome inter- 
ests. 

Whatever the trouble may ap- 
pear to be, the Visiting Teacher 
is ready to work with the school, 
the parents, and the child himself 
to locate and assist in removing 
the cause of the difficulty. 


Qualifications of the Visiting 
Teacher 
The qualifications, as set up by 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion, require that the Visiting 
Teacher be first of all a successful 
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teacher; and second, that she be 
well acquainted with the field of 
social work, either through ex- 
perience or through graduate study 
in that area. 

Because the problems with which 
the Visiting Teacher has to deal 
require special analysis, insight, 
and patient understanding of be- 
havior problems, it is highly de- 
sirable that she have a thorough 
knowledge of child psychology 
and mental hygiene in addition to 
the usual curriculum required for 
teachers’ certificates. Because the 
work also requires that the Visit- 
ing Teacher be a co-ordinator of 
school and various social services, 
she must have special knowledge 
of community organizations and 
the skill and sensitivity necessary to 
meet problems of co-ordination of 
the two groups with somewhat 
varying philosophies. 


Areas of Work 

The work of the Visiting 
Teacher may be divided into four 
main areas: (1) work with indi- 
vidual children; (2) cooperative, 
consultative, and supportive work 
in relation to the classroom teach- 
er: (3) work with individual 
parents and parent groups; and 
(4) work with community agen- 
cies outside the school. 

In the area of work with the 
individual child, the Visiting 
Teacher's primary function is to 
make a thorough study of him 
and the entire situation, and to 
bring into effective cooperation, 
for the welfare of the child, those 
agencies or measures which her 
knowledge of the situation indi- 
cates as essential. This may in- 
volve work in the other three 
areas, but particularly does it call 
for close cooperation with the 
school. 

In no way does the work of the 
Visiting Teacher duplicate that of 
the classroom teacher, nor is it a 
substitute for it. Since the ciass- 
room teacher remains the focal 
point in the guidance of a child, 
she will continue to study him and 
to use the services of the Visiting 
Teacher to complement her own 
efforts. 





In her work with parents, the 
Visiting Teacher sometimes finds 
that merely by interpreting the 
school program and procedures, a 
relationship between home and 
school is established which results 
in better understanding. With 
full cooperation from the home, 
much can be done. On the other 
hand, the solution of the child’s 
problem can sometimes be accom- 
plished only by the slow, painstak- 
ing re-education of members of 
the family. Attitudes have to be 
changed, both on the part of the 
family toward the child, and the 
child toward his family. In this 
event, the help of some community 
agency that is equipped to render 
such a service may be enlisted. 

Because of the volume of work 
and personal limitations, the Visit- 
ing Teacher finds it impossible to 
give adequate, direct help in many 
instances. For this reason, it is 
of the utmost importance that she 
have a thorough knowledge of 
community resources and the serv- 
ices rendered by social agencies. 
She must be able to interpret these 
services to school and parents, and 
to cooperate with the agencies in 
an effective manner. 

Much could be said about meth- 
ods of diagnosis, treatment, and 
follow-up work; but if you have 
a Visiting Teacher in your school 
system, she will be glad to explain 
in more detail. Why not get bet- 
ter acquainted? 





A Suggestion 


For two years I have been 
sending my NEA Journal and 
Virginia Journal to a teacher in 
England. He writes, “I must 
offer my sincere thanks to you 
for sending me so many copies 
of the Journals. I have read 
them all with great interest and 
enjoyment. We have no edu- 
cational publication in England 
to compare with them. 
a loss to know what I can send 


I am at 


you in return.” 

Don’t throw away your Jour- 
nals. Send to the NEA (1201- 
16th Street, Washington 6, D. 
C.) and ask for the name of 
some person in another country 
whe would like to have them. 

CLARA RICHARDS 
Newport News 
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The Carroll County Public School Library 


by D. V. REDMOND 
County School Librarian 





School children selecting books from Carroll County Bookmobile under the 
guidance of D. V. Redmond, County School Librarian. Baie uss ol 


N the fall of 1934 the first coun- 

ty circulating school library in 
the State of Virginia was estab- 
lished in Carroll, through the com- 
bined efforts of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, the County School 
Board, the State Director of School 
Libraries and Textbooks, and the 
public school teachers of the coun- 
ty. In Carroll County at that 
time 95 out of 104 were one and 
two-room schools. It was im- 
possible, because of financial and 
other reasons, to establish adequate 
libraries in each one of these 
schools. With one central book 
collection, purchased with State- 
Aid funds and circulated regularly 
to the schools, all of the rural 
children had the advantages of a 
large library. Miss Mary Hunter 
Talman was the first librarian, 
followed in 1936 by Harriet 
Council, and in August, 1936 by 
Alice Lee Cox. They were suc- 
cessful in getting the County 
School Library started on its way. 
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In 1942 Mildred Cross became 
librarian, succeeded in 1943 by 
Mrs. Pearle Faddis, who served 
until the present librarian was ap- 
pointed in 1944. 

At first the books were taken 
to the schools and returned in the 
librarian’s automobile; but in 1938 
a bookmobile was put in operation 
by the WPA State-wide Library 
Project. This enabled the books 
to be circulated in larger numbers 
with greater speed, less work, and 
at much less cost to the county. By 
this time the County School Li- 
brary contained about 12,000 vol- 
umes, making a bookmobile a ne- 
cessity. In 1941 the School Board 
purchased a bookmobile which re- 
placed the WPA bookmobile. 


Growth -of Library 

The library was located in the 
County School Board Office dur- 
ing the first few years and was later 
transferred to the Hillsville High 
School building. Space for growth 


could not be provided in this high 
school so, in 1942 the library was 
moved to Woodlawn, where ade- 
quate space and additional shelv- 
ing were available. There it was 
possible to select materials in the 
collection without loss of time and 
to circulate more books with less 
effort. 

The Carroll County School Li- 
brary has enjoyed continuous 
growth since its establishment. At 
the present time it has a collection 
of more than 18,000 books, of 
which more than half are easy 
books. In addition, there is a 
teacher's professional collection of 
about 500 well-selected books, an 
excellent selection of fiction for 
juniors, high school pupils, and 
adults, and a reference collection 
covering every field adequately. 
Recently, a film and record collec- 
tion has been added as a service to 
the schools. 

During the year 1946-1947 the 


(Continued on page 390) 
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Diversified Education in Norfolk 


by H. REID 
Ledger-Dispatch, Norfolk 


OR the first time in Norfolk 

schools, a concrete educational 
and training program has been 
established to develop useful citi- 
zens who are able to earn a living 
for themselves directly upon grad- 
uation from high school. 

Called the diversified occupa- 
tions program, the course is de- 
signed chiefly for those students 
who do not go to college and pre- 
pares them for regular employ- 
ment in their own chosen line of 
work after graduation. 

Carrying two credits a year 
toward a standard high school 
diploma, the diversified occupa- 
tions course is offered to high 
school students of junior and sen- 
ior level. Students may take a 
year, a year and a half, or a full 
two-year course, depending on the 
occupation selected. There are spe- 
cial cases when students may enroll 
for a half year term. 

‘In addition to regular classes 

such as history, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and so on, students take a 
class room course of related in- 
struction which is: recommended 
by the employer. This course 
carries one of the two credits each 
year. The other credit comes from 
the actual training on. the job. 
The student is paid full training 
wages while learning. 
' Students work part-time after 
school during the winter and par- 
ticipate on a full time basis in the 
work which he has chosen and 
learned during his high school 
career. 


Employers and Schools 
Cooperate 


Success of the program is large- 
ly dependent upon the employers 
who co-operate with the schools 
in the program. The course can 
not be operated in the schools 
alone. 

J. E. Old, Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Norfolk 
schools, and J. L. Kranke, Super- 
visor of the Diversified Occupa- 
tions program, have found that 
Norfolk employers are highly en- 
thusiastic about the course. The 
first canvassing of employers 
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brought promises of 175 imme- 
diate jobs. 

Most of them asked why the 
program hadn’t been in effect 
years sooner. 

As a matter of fact, the program 
is no new thing. It was begun 
as early as 1906 on a college level 
in Ohio. Virginia's first program 
was instituted some 10 years ago, 
Pulaski and Richmond being 
among the first to adopt the meas- 
ure. 
Even before that, J. E. Old and 
Arthur E. Jakeman, Director of 
the Personnel Department of the 
Norfolk Shipyard and Drydock 
Company, began plans to have 
such a course offered in Norfolk 
schools. 

They found employers ready to 
participate but could not get ade- 
quate support from the schools at 
that time as the philosophy of ed- 
ucation was essentially devoted to 
the college-going students. Now 
the education policy has broadened 
and the program has full support 
of the school board. 


Enrollment Procedure 


Enrollment in the program is 
an important step. Students tell 
the high school officials what oc- 
cupation they want to learn and 
follow as their lifework. After 
Mr. Old and Mr. Kranke are as- 
sured by both students and their 
parents that the students really 
want to learn the occupations se- 
lected, employers are contacted and 
positions found. 

Norfolk enrollment is a thor- 
ough procedure. Records used in 
the program are so accurate that 
the employer can tell at a glance 
what type of student he is em- 
ploying. 

One case is on record of a stu- 
dent having been hired in a local 
radio shop in a matter of minutes. 
The employer's only pre-hiring 
verbage was brief—a ‘‘hello’’, an 
introduction, a question of “‘is 
this really what you want to do?” 
and a brief inspection of the stu- 
dent’s application were all that 
preceded the ‘‘when do you want 
to start to work?’ The student 


started to work immediately. 
There have been incidents in 
which college going students have 


benefited in the program. Some 
students have entered the course, 
learning an occupation which will 
not only be a means of financial 
assistance for going to college but 
will prove to bea way of earning 
a living following graduation. 


Those Responsible 

Mr. Old 2nd Mr. Kranke, the 
two men who have done a large 
share in making the diversified 
occupations program available to 
Norfolk high school students, are 
as interesting as the program they 
foster. 

Mr. Old, who holds an engi- 
neering degree from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and a master's 
degree from Columbia, is the in- 
spiration of the program. He 


joined the Blair Junior High 


School faculty as a mechanical 
drawing instructor in 1924. Four 
years later he was appointed as- 
sistant principal and in 1939 
moved to Maury High School in 
the same capacity. He was named 
to his present vocational education 
directorship in the Fall of 1944. 

Mr. Kranke, who has been toy- 
ing with a simplified high school 
curriculum which both parents 
and students can readily under- 
stand at a glance, first became ac- 
tive in the diversified occupations 
program 10 years ago when he 
taught at the Altavista High 
School. 

He has studied the program in a 
number of colleges. He took his 
B.S. degree in business adminis- 
tration from William and Mary 
and did graduate work at the Med- 
ical College of Virginia, Yale, the 
University of Florida and again at 
William and Mary. He then 
taught industrial management at 
New York University. 

Mr. Kranke came to Norfolk 
in August 1946 and began work 
on the new diversified occupations 
program even before his discharge 
from the Navy. He handled a 
number of jobs prior to his ap- 
pointment as supervisor this year. 

At present, 200 employers are 
co-operating with the schools. Also 
co-operating are the Virginia Em- 
ployment Service and the Appren- 
tice Training Service of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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On “Public Service” 


by LAMAR R. STANLEY 
Principal, Newport News High School 


FEW weeks ago, my morale 

curve dipped heavily. I found 
myself wondering more than usual 
why I had not become a black- 
smith or a farmer in my youth, 
and I looked toward not too dis- 
tant entrance into the York Coun- 
ty poor farm or some home for the 
aged and decrepit. 


An unusual number of ungrate- 
ful and trifling young men had re- 
quired attention; one of them had 
been most disrespectful to a teach- 
er, and the teacher understandably 
finally mounted the high horse of 
resentment and rode off in all di- 
rections at once; our most unrea- 
sonable parents seemed to appear 
all at once to give unusually con- 
vincing demonstrations of people’s 
inability to see their offspring as 
others see them—and to top it all 
off, on the way home, I had a 
flat tire! The good jack which I 
had been intending to buy for 
six months was still in the store, 
and the one I had would raise the 
tire just not quite up to the point 
where you could get it off. There 
are a lot of things’in the world 
like that—just not quite—lI re- 
flected. 


A Lift From Ben Franklin 


So when I finally reached home, 
I was right down, but it was Wed- 
nesday and I cheered up a little 
when I saw the new SATURDAY 
EVENING POST awaiting me 
on my desk and—lo and behold! 
—right on the cover was a picture 
of Benjamin Franklin and a quo- 
tation from a letter of his which 
is easily worth the 15 cents which 
the magazine costs to any teacher. 


Mr. Franklin said, ‘““We must 
not in the Course of Public Life 
expect immediate Approbation 
and immediate grateful Acknowl- 
edgment of our Services, but let us 
persevere thro’ Abuse and even In- 
jury. The internal Satisfaction of 
a good Conscience is always pre- 
sent, and Time will do us Justice 
in the Minds of most of the Peo- 
ple, even of those at present the 
most prejudic’d against us.”’ 


And then, in another magazine, 
I found further comfort in a little 
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article which said that in the 
United States in 1947 there were 
83,287 married men who were 
confirmed drunkards and alcoho- 
lics, who abused their children and 
beat up their wives, but there were 
23,671,231 married men who 
never drank, who came home every 
night sober, and on every pay day 
meekly surrendered their pay en- 
velopes to their everloving spouses. 
It said that we killed in 1947 
about 40,000 people on our high- 
ways, but that there were 143,- 
298,132 people in this country 
who did not get killed by an auto- 
mobile in 1947. It said that there 
were 33,171 teen-agers and high 
school pupils who were arrested 
by the police for diverse and sun- 





dry indignities committed against 
the peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealths of the states in which 
they lived, but that there were 10,- 
111,111 teen-agers and high 
school youths who were not even 
suspected by the police, let alone 
having been arrested. 


Comforting, But— 

And then, I reflected upon how 
many nice, earnest, deserving boys 
and girls we have in this high 
school, how few there are whom 
it is not pleasant to associate with, 
how responsive the great majority 
of them are to interests and efforts 
in their behalf, how few there are 
who are really trying to the dis- 
position of others and in whose 
growth we can perceive no real 
progress. 

All this is very comforting, but 
then, of course, one must get 
money enough to live on. 





or woman. 


boils. 
infection. 


We cannot forget that. 


chology all agree. 





Don’t Poison Yourself 
by DR. HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


It is curious that most worthy people who have been attacking racial 
prejudice in this country have not used one argument which history has 
again and again proved to be true. They think only of the victim of racial 
prejudice, his sufferings, his wrongs, and the damage done to his dignity 
as aman. They forget what happens psychologically to the prejudiced man 


The abolitionists before the Civil War were equally narrow sighted. They 
talked only of the harm done to the Negro by slavery. They said little or 
nothing of the moral damage to the white man who owned him. It was 
easy for the South to point out that the Negro slave was at least better 
off than he or his parents had been in savagery in Africa; and that freedom 
for many slaves might prove a doubtful blessing. 

What may have been the deepest curse of slavery was seldom mentioned 
in the North, although enlightened Southern leaders had been aware of it 
for a century. It was the subtle corruption of the owners of slaves by 
irresponsible hands over human beings. 
the poor white, who had been ruined by slavery, and had only his hate and 
contempt for an oppressed race to keep up his self-respect. For there is no 
snake in the breast more dangerous to the man who carries it, than un- 
reasoning hate and nursed contempt. 
compensation for failure or for lack of self-confidence. 
or hat: a race, or dislike a race, and the poison will come out like invisible 
Whatever goes wrong irritates the haters first. 
blame for everything. And a really prejudiced man becomes a center of 
But he infects first himself. 

Racial prejudice has killed the bodies of millions in the last few years. 
But it is still warping the spirits and cramping 
the minds of tens of millions of the prejudiced. They are unaware that 
the man who hates and despises a race or a group without discrimination, 
will sooner or later, though perhaps only in the secret recesses of his mind, 
come to hate or despise himself. He has been poisoned, though he may 
not guess the cause. Here is something upon which history, religion and psy- 


It was the cheap superiority of 


It is the most poisonous kind of 
Despise a race, 


The hated get the 
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Our Advertisers 


HY do business concerns ad- 

vertise in the Journal? The 
main reason is to bring about 
goodwill and thus increase sales 
of their products and services to 
school personnel and pupils. 


Due to the income from adver- 
tisements in the Journal, the 
headquarters office has been able to 
continue to publish a very fine 
journal using good quality paper, 
many illustrations, good printing, 
and operate within the present 
income from $3.00 dues. This has 
been more difficult recently due to 
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the increased costs. For example, 
the total cost of paper, printing 
and the like for the Journal has 
increased about 75% during the 
last four years. 


Our Duty as VEA Members 


As members of the VEA we 
should show our appreciation to 
the advertisers by telling them that 
we read the advertisements and, of 
course, give them our business if 
at all possible. According to a re- 
cent survey, teachers and principals 
post as high as 70% of some types 
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Straus Company, Inc. 

Stump Printing Company 
Superior Coach Corporation 





of Journal advertisements on bul- 
letin boards im their own class- 


rooms or in corridors. We hope 
you will better the above percen- 
tage. 

The outstanding textbook pub- 
lishers, school equipment suppliers, 
department stores, colleges, univer- 
sities, travel agencies, teacher em- 
ployment agencies, hotels, trans- 
portation companies, banks, re- 
freshment makers, restaurants, 
printers, engravers, photograph . 
studios, insurance companies, dair- 
ies, public utility companies and 
others advertise in the Journal. 
The following is a complete list of 
Journal advertisers for the school 


year 1947-1948: 


Teachers Protective Union 
Thalhimer Brothers, Inc. 

O. A. Thoinas 

W. W. Thompson & Company 
Virginia Conservation Commission 
Virginia Dairy Co., Inc. 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Virginia Engraving Company 
Virginia Hospital Association 
Virginia Projector Service 
Virginia School Equipment Co. 
Virginia Transit Company 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
Webster's Publishing Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Williams Printing Company 
Paul A. Willsie Company 

John C. Winston Company 

T. W. Wood & Sons 

World Book Company 

William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
Young Men’s Shop 
Zaner-Bloser Company 





Convention Dates 
Changed 

It has been necessary to 
change the dates of the VEA 
Convention for this year. 

The Richmond hotels assumed 
that because the 1947 VEA Con- 
vention was held on October 16- 
17, our 1948 Convention would 
be held on the same week days. 
Consequently, they scheduled 
the convention of the Virginia 
Medical Society for October 21- 
22, the dates set by our Time and 
Place Committee for our 1948 
Convention. Therefore, it was 
necessary for the Board of Di- 
rectors in their meeting on Sat- 
urday, April 3, to set October 
28-29 as the dates for this 
year’s convention. 

The theme selected for the 
Convention is: “Education — A 
Bulwark for Democracy.” 
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a million children to school 


Railroad school taxes alone pay all 
the costs of keeping a million chil- 
dren in school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to 
protect the health of communities, 
provide police and fire protection, 
build roads, airports, and waterways, 
all over America. 

An industry whose tax contribu- 
tion amounts’ to more than $900,- 


Railroad taxes are sending 


000,000 a year is a vastly important 
factor in the economy of every state, 
and of thousands of towns and cities, 
by virtue of its tax payments alone. 

But that isn’t all. Railroads in 
1947 spent two and a half billion dol- 
lars for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment which were bought in five out 
of every six counties in the country. 


And the four billion dollars which 





the railroads pay to their employees 
in wages help make business better 
everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that —over and 
above the essential transportation 
service they provide—railroads are 
home-town partners of the commu- 
nities they serve. That’s another rea- 
son why every American has a stake 
in strong and healthy railroads, 


Association of American Railroads 
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Changes in Newport News 


Lamar R. Stanley, for the past 
12 years principal of Newport News 
High School, has been named Director 
of Instruction for the city of New- 
port News, effective September 1. Mr. 
Stanley served as a teacher in the 
Newport News System from 1923 un- 
til 1925, when he became assistant 
principal at Newport News High 
School. Since 1936 he has served as 
principal. He holds a bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of Ne- 
braska, and a master of arts degree 
from the College of William and Mary. 

George J. McIntosh will succeed 
Mr. Stanley as principal of Newport 
News High School. He has a B.S. 
degree from’ Randolph-Macon College 
and an M.A. from the University of 
Virginia. He taught in Summit, New 
Jersey, during 1937-39 and at Alta- 
vista in 1939-42. During World 
War II he served in the U. S. Navy 
‘and since 1946 Mr. McIncosh has been 
supervising principal of Brookville 
High School, Campbell County. 

George E. Ramsey was named to 
the new office of Director of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
Mr. Ramsey came to the Newport 
News schools from North Georgia Col- 
lege where he had taught three years. 
Since 1944 he has been supervisor of 
physical education. He holds a B.A. 
degree from the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College and an M.E. from 
the University of Missouri. 

Mildred E. Bane was chosen for 
the office of Director of Music for the 
Newport News Schools. She received 
her bachelor of music and master of 
music degrees from Illinois Wesleyan 
' and taught in the Peru, Illinois schools 
before coming to Newport News in 
1944 as a teacher in the Newport 
News High School. 

Thomas E. Baines has been ap- 
pointed principal of John W. Daniel 
Elementary School. He is now prin- 
cipal of Jefferson Elementary School, 
Suffolk. From 1937 to 1941 he taught 
in schools at Whitmell and Emporia 
and in 1941-42 he was personnel coun- 
sellor for the National Youth Admin- 
istration. He served in the U. S. Army 
from 1942-46 and during his final year 
of service, he studied at Shrivenham 
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American University, Shrivenham, 
England. He is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


Virginia Teacher Wins 


Margaret H. Carpenter, teach- 
er in the James Monroe School, Nor- 
folk, won Honorable Mention in the 
Laidlaw Brothers teacher-recruitment 
contest, conducted on a national basis 
for the past several months. 

Vivian Weaver of Red Level, Ala- 
bama, was awarded the first prize of 
$300. Raymond J. Blake of La Jolla, 
California, won the second prize of 
$200. The third prize of $100 was 
won by Arthur Blake of Glen Cove, 
New York. 

The contest was sponsored by Laid- 
law Brothers, textbook publishers of 
Chicago. The sponsors announced in 
September that they would give $600 
in prizes for the three best essays on 
“How I, A Teacher, Can Inspire My 
Pupils to Enter the Teaching Profes- 
Over a thousand papers were 
submitted. 


. > 
$10n. 


Newport News Retirements 


Idella R. Berry, director of in- 
struction for the elementary schools 
in Newport News, will retire on July 
1. She came with the school system 
in 1921 as primary supervisor and was 
made elementary supervisor in 1931, 
and later became director of instruc- 
tion for elementary schools. 

Ella M. Hayes, supervisor of 
music in elementary schools, will also 
retire on July 1. She came into the 
school system in 1909 as music su- 
pervisor. 

Other retirements include Mrs. 
Jessie B. Moore, teacher at Daniel 
School, who entered the system in 
1900; Mrs. Vivian B. Parker, 
Bankhead Magruder School teacher; 
Cornelia W. Segar, Newport News 
High School physics instructor, who 
taught in Newport News school from 
1905 to 1912 and again from 1927 
to the present; Carlos Urrutia, in- 
structor in Spanish at Newport News 
High School since 1930; and Emily 
Thomas, teacher at Paul Dunbar 
School, who entered the system in 
1900. 


OF PERSONS 
in Virginia\lE 











President and Goversbr 








President Harry S. Truman and Goventr 
doctors of laws of the College of William a 
Day” ceremo: 

The College of William and Mary 
promoted international good neigh- 
borliness in the observance of Cana- 
dian-American Day on April 2. The 
school once known as Their Majesties’ 
College of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia, also bestowed honorary doctor- 
ates upon two leaders of the modern 
British Commonwealth, Canada’s Goy- 
ernor-General, Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis, and its Prime Minister, W. L. 
Mackenzie King. 

About 4,000 people gathered outside 
the ancient Christopher Wren Build- 
ing. As the tower clock struck 
eleven, the choir, in plum-colored 
robes, led the academic procession 
onto the improvised platform. 

Mr. Truman, his black robe trimmed 
in purple, took his seat in the “George 
Washington chair” at the center. On 
his right was Viscount Alexander, 
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SAND EVENTS 


nialiEducation 


Govermpr Receive Degrees 


Courtesy Richmond News Papers, Inc. 


Governor William M. Tuck became honorary 
William and Mary during “Canadian-American 


ay” ceremonies. 


wearing a black gown, touched with 
brilliant bits of scarlet. To the left 
were Prime Minister King, in bright 
red and rose-colored robe, topped by 
a “beefeater” hat, and Governor Tuck, 
in unadorned academic black. 


Dr. John E. Pomfret, president of 
the college, sounded the keynote. “It is 


fitting”, he said, “that in some Amer-’ 


ican community at this time there 
should be a reiteration of the age-old 
friendship between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada.” 
Governor Tuck, who was a student 
at William and Mary in 1915-17, was 
the first to receive his honorary doc- 
tor’s sheepskin and hood from Rector 
A. H. Foreman. Then, in order, came 
Mr. King, Lord Alexander, and Presi- 
dent Truman. Each of the four dig- 
nitaries spoke briefly on world condi- 
tions, freedom, peace, and democracy. 
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Represents Virginia 


Mrs. Sarah Porter Richards of 
Denbigh, teacher in Yorktown Ele- 
mentary School, represented Virginia 
and made the report of the Virginia 
junior college consultant group in the 
field of piano music at the convention 
of the National Music Educators As- 
sociation in Detroit on April 17-22. 
She was appointed by Sharon B. Hoose, 
president of the Virginia Music Edu- 
cators Association. 


In Memoriam 
Betty Whitehurst Parsons 


WHEREAS, in appreciation of the 
character and service of Betty White- 
hurst Parsons, the Norfolk County 
Education Association adopts the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

WHEREAS, in the death of Mrs. 
Parsons, a classroom teacher in Nor- 
folk County for twenty-eight years, 
we have lost a true friend and a 
faithful and sincere co-worker, 

Wuereas, Mrs. Parsons was recog- 


nized for her practical philosophy” 


which is reflected in the lives of many 
worthy citizens who during childhood 
were benefited by her guidance, 

Wuereas, Mrs. Parsons endeared 
herself to pupils and parents by her 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of 
education, 

Wuereas, Mrs. Parsons has exem- 
plified the true worth of a teacher to 
a community, its church and its peo- 
ple, 

Be It Resotvep: That we extend 
our deepest sympathy to her husband 
and relatives, whose grief and loss we 
share; that we strive to carry forward 
the high ideal which she upheld 
throughout her teaching career; that 
we pledge our support to the profes- 
sion with the same zeal as this educa- 
tor whom we held in high esteem. 

Eva M. Guynn, Chairman, Ruth 
Halstead and Josie Gammon. 


Events 


Health and Physical Education 
Courses Offered 

The College of William and Mary 

is now offering graduate work in 

health and physical education leading 

to the degree of Master of Arts. 

Courses will be offered in the regular 





session and in the summer session be- 
ginning 1948. For further informa- 
tion address the Dean of the Summer 
School, the Dean of the College, or the 
Chairman of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Men or Women. 


Institute on Guidance 

A 1948 summer Institute on Guid- 
ance will be held at The Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary beginning June 9 
and continuing through July 20 under 
the direction of E. C. Shortt, Profes- 
sor of Education and Chairman of the 
Department of Education, Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The purpose of this institute is to 
offer training for teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, guidance 
workers, and others (including pros- 
pective teachers) interested in guid- 
ance in the public schools. 

The program will be divided into 
two short courses, (1) Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance, and (2) Pro- 
grams of Guidance. Interested per- 
sons may enroll for either short course 
without having to take both. 

Registration should be arranged 
through the Secretary of the Summer 
Session, 901 West Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Atlantic Rural Exposition 

Every child enrolled in Virginia 
public schools will be invited to attend 
the Atlantic Rural Exposition in Rich- 
mond, October 4-9, where many edu- 
cational displays and demonstrations 
have been planned. Through -oopera- 
tive arrangements by R. M. Hazel- 
wood, Vice-President and General 
Manager of Atlantic Rural Exposition, 
Inc., with the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, invitations with coupons en- 
titling each school child to free ad- 
mission to the Exposition grounds will 
be forwarded about the middle of Sep- 
tember to the Superintendents of 
Schools for distribution to the schools 
in each Division. 

American Library Association 
Meet 

The 67th annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Atlantic City from June 13 
to 19, inclusive. An attendance of 
7,000 delegates is anticipated. 
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English Education 


(Continued from page 370) 


“‘fatherless children and other poor 
men’s children.” 

Minor Public schools are non- 
official, smaller, and usually not 
sO ancient in origin. These schools 
have representation on the Public 
Schools Conference and are gov- 
erned by Boards of Governors and 
not by City or County Councils. 
They have a reasonable amount of 
independence and send a steady 
supply of students to Oxford and 
Cambridge universities. They are 
frequently criticized for promot- 
ing snobbery and the caste sys- 
tem. They have on the other hand, 
many loyal supporters who extol 
their virtues and defend their tra- 
ditions. 

The minor Public schools re- 
ceive state aid but possess private 
funds and have their own Board 





of Governors. Their headmasters 
are Oxford and Cambridge men. 
They are not dictated to by coun- 
cils or other groups and are usu- 
ally first-rate schools. Their grad- 
uates have a good chance of suc- 
cess in whatever field of endeavor 
they enter. The more modern 
Public schools have newer class- 
rooms, swimming pools, and am- 
ple playing fields. 


Universities Emphasize Tradition 
And Culture 


University life in England va- 
ries a great deal from that in the 
United States. Tradition, custom, 
and the social amenities receive 
much attention. The atmosphere 
is one of culture and leisure, but 
mental acumen is always admired 
and real scholarship upheld. It is 
doubtful that the English Univer- 
sities will ever succumb to the regi- 
mentation and mechanical, lock- 
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step learning with its stereotyped 
system of ‘hours and credits’ 
which has long characterized high- 
er education in this country. Al- 
though many modern universities 
have been constructed, adequate 
facilities for university training 
are not as yet a ‘fait accompli’. 


It is true that post-war auster- 
ity has compelled a curbing of 
many of the social activities and 
practically reduced some students 
to penury. Non-essentials have 
been more or less eliminated and 
university life has been sheered of 
much of its glamour. The curtail- 
ment of supplies of beer and wines 
and high prices certainly are fac- 
tors in preventing over-indulgence 
to say the least. Anent this dearth, 
an English pub keeper inquired 
when he was to receive his quota 
of beer. The answer was that he 
had already received his, to which 
he replied, ‘““Yes, I know; but 
what about my customers?”’ 


We are told that a certain 
amount of extravagance still exists 
in expenditures on ties, scarves, 
and colored waistcoats. But, after 
all, we presume certain universal 
practices among university stu- 
dents will continue in spite of the 
austerity of living in those ancient 
and to a certain extent uncom- 
fortable seats of learning. The 
fact that intellect is still para- 
mount at Oxford and Cambridge 
is evidenced by the great number 
of books in: philosophy, literature, 
history and in the other branches 
of learning which are published 
and studied there. The publica- 
tion of these books still provokes 
repercussions around the world 
and influences the progress of civili- 
zation. 


Let us Americans pay our re- 


.spects to and express our admira- 


tion of those great English uni- 
versities which have stood the test 
of time, grown rich and mellow 
in learning, and meet the challenge 
of modern life in many lands. 
Their influence in the modern 
world is no less great than what 
it was in medieval times. The in- 
spiration of such a heritage as 
theirs can only continue to bene- 
fit and enrich the thinking and 
living of people everywhere. Their 
spiritual influence is no less sig- 
nificant. 
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Any priver wit TELL you that a more 
comfortable seat will make his job less 
tiring, will enable him to keep the coach 
under better control at all times, will add 
materially to the safe delivery of his 
priceless cargo. 

This new Superior driver’s seat answers 


a long-felt need . . . affords individualized 


Superior Coach Sales Co. 


627 Guilford Building 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Another Exclusive 
Superior FIRST 


Watson Automotive Equipment Company 


1042 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 







Now Standard Equipment* 
on ALL SUPERIOR 
All-Steel Safety 
School Coaches 


* Front of seat cushion adjustable 
through 10° arc. 


* Entire seat frame movable for- 
ward or oft through 5 inches. 


* Back cushion adjustable through 
15° arc. 


* Back cushion may be raised or 
lowered 2 inches. 


* Available for installation on any moke or model school coach. 


comfort for all drivers, regardless of size, 
weight, height. Simple to adjust to any po- 
sition desired for complete comfort. 
Another typical example of the extra 
emphasis on safety that keeps Superior 
All-Steel Safety School Coaches first in 


the field. Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 
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Guidance Center 


(Continued from page 371) 


die a problem. It is the conten- 
tion of the clinic that no teacher 
is capable of dealing with seriously 
maladjusted children. Such chil- 
dren should be placed in special 
classes taught by very highly 
trained and specialized teachers. 

Another aim is to help teachers, 
parents and the community to 
realize that every maladjusted 
child is the result of having to 
face an environment made too dif- 
ficult for him by our competitive 
society and his unfulfilled desire 
for love, approval and security. 
Every behavior problem is a signal 
that something is wrong. 


School Aids Personality 
Adjustment 


The school can be a strong force 
in helping the child with a prob- 
lem to become a well-adjusted per- 
son. To do this it must meet the 
social and emotional needs of the 
child. ‘This can be done in small 
specialized classes with highly and 
technically trained teachers who 
can give the child satisfying rela- 
tionships and experiences. If the 
schools do not set up situations by 
which they can help the child to 
solve his problems, they may defi- 
nitely hinder him by forcing his 
behavior into a pattern into which 
he doesn’t fit. 

The clinic is striking at the 
heart of many of our problems by 
making a social investigation of 
the homelife of the child. It is 
trying to show parents why their 
children behave as they do. In 
many cases parents are cooperative 
and anxious to help in any way 
they can. Basically every parent 
wants his child to grow into an 
upright man. It is this very basic 
desire that often causes parents to 
become too ambitious for their 
children. It is the contention of 
psychologists that we must accept 
each child for what he is and not 
try to force him into what we 
wish he were. 


Building Desirable Attitudes 
One of the chief concerns of the 
clinic is to go beyond the so-called 
mentally ill to the so-called 
mentally healthy in fostering de- 
sirable attitudes towards better 
mental health in the community. 
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A Mental Hygiene clinic can help 
a community in many concrete 
ways. 

As a further aid to teachers the 
psychiatrist of the Lynchburg 
Guidance Clinic has offered to give 
one hour a week to groups of 
teachers to try to help them with 
their problems. 

The staff of the Lynchburg 
Guidance Center consists of a 
psychiatrist, a psychiatric social 
worker, a psychologist, and a sec- 
retary. Its work is three fold: 
diagnostic, therapeutic and educa- 
tional. The value of the clinic lies 
not only in early diagnosis and 
treatment of behavior problems, 
but in prevention of emotional 
disorders which might result in 
juvenile delinquency, truancy or 
even in institutionalized cases. 

The Lynchburg Woman’s Club 
financed the work of the Guidance 
Center from November, 1944 to 
September, 1947. Appropriations 
by the State Board of Health and 
allocations from federal funds, sup- 
plemented the $4,900.00 raised by 
the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Woman's Club, make up its 
present annual budget. 


Clinic Equips Teachers 
To sum up the work of the 





Lynchburg Guidance Center in re- | 


lation to the Lynchburg schools 


can probably best be done in the | 


words of Dr. Gerhard K. Cotts, 
director, psychiatrist of the Clinic: 
‘““A Mental Hygiene Clinic which, 
in the course of one year, has 
helped ten teachers to handle their 
own problems somewhat better, 
will have contributed very much 
more than if it had actually cured 
one hundred patients, because these 
ten teachers will be better equipped 
to guide hundreds of pupils dur- 
ing their formative years.”’ 


Annual Curriculum Conference 

Educational Leadership for Living 
and Learning will be the theme of the 
eighteenth annual conference on cur- 
riculum improvement to be held at 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, | 


on July 22 and 23, 1948. Four out- 


standing needs have been selected for | 


which educational leadership is needed 


at this time: understanding children; | 


improving the learning environment; 
understanding the community; and 
planning the school program. 
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Carroll Library 


(Continued from page 379) 
total circulation from the central 
library was 35,307. These books 
were circulated to individuals from 
the schools. Of these, 16,743 
were easy books. Of the books 
above easy level, 12,019 were fic- 
tion and 6,369 were non-fiction. 

The library is open six days a 
week, so that students and adults 
may select books for themselves 
from the library. More and more, 
children are expressing their desire 
to visit the central library and to 
select their books from the library 
shelves. 

Each public school teacher in the 
county raises five dollars during 
the year for the support of the li- 
brary. For this amount she re- 
ceives during the school year 250 
to 300 books, most of which she 
has selected from a larger collec- 
tion. In this way the teachers 
secure the books they need for ref- 
erence and other school work, and 
the pupils have access to the books 
they want for recreational reading. 
Each public school receives a new 
collection of books selected by 
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teachers and pupils, six times a 
year, at regular intervals of six 
weeks. 


Library Serves Adults, Too 


In addition to supplying books 
for teachers and pupils, the library 
supplies reading material for the 
parents and other adults, many of 
whom have no other available 
reading material. There is no ade- 
quate record of the number of 
books carried home by the pupils 
and read by other members of the 
family, but in every community 
many adults are reading the books 
which they had no chance to read 
in their childhood. Therefore, the 
contribution of the library to adult 
education is very great. Especially 
does the constant increase in the 
number of non-fiction books cir- 
culated indicate that the adults of 
the county, as well as the children, 
are learning to use the sources of 
information within. their reach. 
For example, the number of books 
circulated to adults increased from 
4,086 in 1944-1945 to 6,369 in 
1946-1947. 

During the summer months, 
about ten reading centers are lo- 


cated in various parts of the county 
at homes and stores. Children’s 
books and adult books are circu- 
lated from these centers so that the 
people may get books to read dur- 
ing the time school is not in ses- 
sion. 


Development Continues 

The Carroll County School Li- 
brary is still in the process of de- 
velopment. The Superintendent 
of Schools and the County School 
Board have always been coopera- 
tive in furnishing needed supplies 
and equipment. We look forward 
to a new building with more 
space and up-to-date conveniences. 
Though there is yet much to be 
done, we have come a long way 
toward developing a county library 
which gives the children in every 
school access to an adequate collec- 
tion. of books and other library 
materials. 








Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in aH 
departments. Unlimited opportunities through- 
out the West. Enroll now for 1948 vacancies. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. (White teachers 
only.) 


HUFF TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 
33 years superior placement service. 
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FOR ECONOMY: You get new appliances each year 
for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. 


FOR SIMPLICITY: Because of the complete assortment 
of appliances offered under this plan you can get ail 
: your appliances on one contract, from one source. 


FOR QUALITY: When you buy Westinghouse you 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


NORFOLK, RICHMOND, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


7FL-4127 





You Need The 
Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance Replacement Plan 
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choose appliances of proved quality . . . built to take 
the hard service school classes demand. 


FOR TEACHING CONVENIENCE: Since appliances are 
replaced each year, Home Economics classes always 
work with the newest equipment. In addition, the 
plan includes practical teaching aids for classrcom use. 





ECT. IC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
Sea: Mansfeld, Ohio 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





VEA Board of Directors at its 
meeting in the headquarters office, 
Richmond, on April 2-3, considered 


nent funds for operating expenses 
between July 1 and October 1, 
(b) renovation of VEA headquar- 





the one held at Farmville last 
year, was planned, the theme to 
be “Improving School-Commu- 
nity Relationships.” Date and 
place will be announced when ar- 
rangements have been completed. 


the following matters: ters building, and (c) purchase 9. Change in Convention Dates. Due 

1.. Legislative program was reviewed of new addressograph machine. to a conflict with the Richmond 
in detail by the Executive Secre- 5. Scholarships to High School Sen- hotels, it was necessary to change 
tary with reference to results at iors in a recruitment effort for the the 1948 convention dates from 
the 1948 session of the General teaching profession was proposed October 21-22 to October 28- 
Assembly. for study, with local associations 29. 

2. VEA representation at NEA Citi- taking the initiative to secure 10. Convention Program. The fol- 
zenship Conference in Washing- funds for this purpose from busi- lowing tentative schedule for the 
ton, May 16-19, and at the Bow- nesses in each locality. Annual Convention was proposed: 
ling Green Conference, June 30- 6. District suggestions included (a) Monday, October 25, 8:00 P.M. 
July 3, sponsored by the National study of legislative situation with —Board of Directors Meeting. 
Commission on Teacher Educa- recommendations for inclusion in Tuesday, October 26, 10:00 A.M. 
tion and Professional Standards, VEA Legislative Program, (b) in- —Board of Directors Meeting. 
was authorized. vitations to legislators to attend 8:00 P.M.—Department of Su- 

3. Federal Aid and the activities of District meetings, (c) appoint- perintendents. 
the NEA in this connection were ment of members to VEA Nemi- Wednesday, October 27—Depart- 
reviewed. It was noted that Vir- nating Committee and as NEA ment of Supervision and Cur- 
ginia would be eligible for about delegates to Cleveland meeting, riculum Construction. 
$4,000,000 under the pending bill (d) consideration of VEA mem- Thursday, October 28—Meetings 
and efforts would be made to get bership in the World Organiza- of Departments. 
at least four Virginia Congress- tion. of the Teaching Profession. Friday, October 29—Meetings of 
men to vote for the bill when 7. Preventorium. Temporary use of Sections. 
presented in the House. small lounge by the Superintend- Theme suggested for the conven- 

4. Executive Committee recommen- ent of Nurses was granted the tion: “Education A Bulwark for De- 
dations were approved covering University Hospital. mocracy”. A suggestion of alternating 
(a) loan of $10,000 from perma- 8. Summer Conference, similar to 





READY TO GO TO WORK FOR YOU... 


district groups for delegate dinners and 





BASIC READING SKILLS FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL USE 














by WiriiaM S. Gray, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago; author of the Basic Readers 


Gwen HorsMan, Supervisor of High School Reading 


Detroit Public Schools 


Marion Mownroe, co-author of the workbooks ard 
teacher’s editions of the Basic Readers 


a refresher course in basic reading skills (both word 
perception and interpretation skills)—to help every 
high school student read at his maximum efficiency. 


- 


Miweed i ing 


Global Geography is accompanied by a set of die-cut 
materials from which each pupil makes his own globe, 


* * 


* ae * ' 
WVew Und 
ew ude 


the workbook and text on 


* * - * - 


Ree) Beg HN 








GLOBAL 





GEOGRAPHY 
by Paul R. Hanna 
and Joseph Williams 
For Grs. 7-9 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


gets other tools of geography. Thus, for the first time, 
every member of a class can have laboratory equipment 
for first-hand experiences with globes and maps! 
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reserving the floor of the auditorium 
for delegates only during business ses- 
sions of the convention was agreed 


upon. 


Local Associations 

Augusta County Education As- 
sociation elected Mrs. Nell Henderson 
of Craigsville as their new president 
at their meeting on April 7 at Bev- 
erley Manor School. She succeeds Rob- 
ert A. McChesney. Serving with her 
will be H. A. Hawkins, Wilson High 
School, Staunton, as vice-president, 
and Katherine Sieg, Churchville, as 
The association 
met jointly with the child study group 
at which Mildred Hoyt, of the read- 
ing clinic of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was the principal speaker. Hugh 
K. Cassell, Superintendent of Augusta 
County schools, presented the proposed 
new salary scale and the county and 
State sick leave plans. Federal Aid 
was discussed by Dr. J. C. Shreve. 

Fairfax County Education Asso- 
ciation has prepared a most complete 
Handbook for 1947-48, giving the of- 
ficers and committees of the associa- 
tion, code of ethics, constitution and 
by-laws, calendar of meetings, teacher 


secretary-treasurer. 


salary schedule, group health insurance, 
VEA Program of Action, Virginia Re- 
tirement System, and Preventorium 
for Teachers. In addition, it lists the 
administration and school board mem- 
bers, and gives a complete listing of 
the educational personnel of Fairfax 
County Schools. Katherine E. Hopper 
heads the group preparing this “con- 
necting link” between the teacher and 
the association. 

Halifax County Education Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in C. H. Friend 
High School on March 30, voted not 
to enter the recently inaugurated State 
sick leave plan next year, after Super- 
intendent R. L. Lacy explained that 
local financing required to match State 
funds would have to be taken from 
available money for instructional pur- 
poses, thus reducing teachers’ salaries. 
It was indicated that the plan could 
be considered for the following year, 
should the teachers desire. Forest Fin- 
ney, of Danville, State Department of 
Education, spoke on “Guidance” at 
this meeting and Rev. Ralph Bellwood 
M. U. Leete is 
president of this association. 

Loudoun County Education As- 
sociation heard the actions of the 1948 
State Legislature as they affect teach- 
ers reviewed by the Honorable Stilson 
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lead a devotional. 








All Structural Essentials 
and Economy, too, with 


otthitectural Concrolé 





New buildings for any purpose 
can have thesame economicand 
structural advantages which 
the architects for the central 
building of the Piedmont Sana- 
torium, Burkeville, Va., obtain- 
ed with architectural concrete. 

Architectural concrete was 
selected to create an attractive, 
firesafe building embodying all 
essentials and insuring low cost 
for maintenance. 

The economy and broad 
adaptability of architectural 
concrete recommend its use for 
much needed apartments, 


schools, hospitals, factories and 
public buildings. 

Enduring strength and con- 
struction economy are in- 
herent in architectural 
crete. Walls and ornamentation 
are cast integrally with frame, 


con=- 


floors and roof in one fire-resist- 
ant material —thus assuring 
low annual cost—the true meas- 
ure of building economy. 

We will gladly assist your 
architects and engineers to get 
the maximum economy and 
service from architectural con- 
crete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. $9-28, State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Hall, member of the House of Dele- 
gates from Loudoun, at their annual 
spring meeting in Purcellville School 
on April 8. Claude M. Richmond, 
president of District H, was also a 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting. 
Mrs. Wade H. Palmer, Jr., has headed 
this active association during the past 


year. 

Mathews County Education As- 
sociation had an Art Workshop at 
their meeting on March 3 in Mathews 
High School. The Art Workshop was 
conducted by Lloyd W. Long of J. H. 
Pence Company and served to acquaint 


teachers with various media and tech- 
niques. This association is guided by 
T. M. Emory as presidenc. 

Middlesex County Education As- 
sociation at its meeting on March 2 at 
Syringa High School featured an Art 
Workshop by Lloyd W. Long of the 
J. H. Pence Company, Richmond. He 
demonstrated basic principles in the 
teaching of art and displayed work 
done by schools and workshops on 
wood, textiles, and paper. Stanley 
Armistead is president of this asso- 
ciation. 


Princess Anne Classroom 








e Typing 
e Retailing 


By BLANCHARD and SMITH 


By Reynops and SMITH 


By RicHERT 


By GraHaM and JoNnEs 


mathematics problems. 


By RosENBERG 


monly used in business, 


New York 16 Chicago 3 
Toronto 5 





Investigate these Gregg texts in 


@ Consumer Education 


e Business Mathematics 


TYPING FOR BUSINESS 


B> Develops basic and production skill at the same time. Uses 
for the first time in a typing text (1) a 5-assignment skill-building 
cycle, and (2) business maierial for content. 


GREGG TYPING FOR COLLEGES 


B> Especially designed for use in business schools, colleges, and 
universities. Equally adaptable to class or individual study. 


RETAILING, Principles and Practices, Second Edition 


B> Just off the press—enlarged, up-to-date, modern in every re- 
spect! Presents principles and practices successfully used in handling 
every major phase of retail store operation. 


THE CONSUMER’S ECONOMIC LIFE 


B> A simply written, vividly illustrated presentation of practical 
common-sense principles for consumer guidance. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, Complete, Third Edition 


B> A skill-building text in the arithmetic of business. Works first 
for mastery of fundamental processes, then drills on applications com- 


Investigate these texts for use in your classes. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 2 


Includes consumer 


Boston 16 Dallas 1 


London, W. C. 1 
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Teachers Association sponsored a 
marionette program at the Oceana 
High School on March 24. The after- 
noon performance presented Aladdin 
and Oriental Variety, and Robin Hood 
was given at night, produced by Kings- 
land Marionettes. 

Field Hops. During the busy days 
of the Legislature, your Executive Sec- 
retary, Robert F. Williams, squeezed 
into a crowded schedule a session at 
the Virginia Press Convention in 
Lynchburg on January 10; presented 
“The Future of Public Education in 
Virginia” at a dinner meeting of 
Schoolmen of Midland Virginia at 
Charlottesville on January 17; partici- 
pated in the Richmond Civic Forum 
on January 20, speaking on “Public 
Education—A Challenge to the Peo- 
ple of Virginia”; spoke to the Princess 
Anne County Association on February 
18; addressed Home Coming Week 
audience at George Thorpe School, 
Richmond, on February 19; spoke at 
the dinner meeting of the Fredericks- 
burg Education Association, Febru- 
ary 23, on the Status of Education in 
Virginia Today and Current Legisla- 
tion; presented “Legislative Efforts of 
the VEA” to Campbell County Edu- 
cation Association on March 6. Af- 
fairs of State Legislature prevented 
him from attending other meetings 
scheduled, but able substitution was 
provided. Since Legislature days, he 
has attended District D meeting in 
Petersburg on March 20, spoken to the 
Suffolk Rotary Club on March 25, ad- 
dressed the Waverly Woman’s Club on 
“Education for Better Living”, April 
8; talked to the Warren County Edu- 
cation Association at Front Royal on 
April 10; and attended Federal Aid 
meetings in Washington on April 
12-13. 

The Assistant Executive Secretary, 
T. Preston Turner, attended the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators meeting in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 21-25, spoke to the Fairfax 
County Education Association at Fair- 
fax High School on March 10, and 
attended District D meeting in Pe- 
tersburg on March 20. 

The Field Director, Katherine Hoyle, 
taking a “breather” out from compil- 
ing Legislative News Flashes, attended 
the American Association of School 
Administrators meeting in Atlantic 
City, February 21-25, participated in 
a round table discussion on education 
at the Hopewell Junior Woman’s Club 
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in Patrick Copeland School on March 
8, assisted President Z. T. Kyle in 
presenting Legislative News at District 
E meeting in Martinsville on March 
12, and attended District D meeting 
in Petersburg on March 20. She also 
attended the Supervisors meeting in 
Roanoke on March 11 and 13, as well 
as the Guidance meeting in Richmond 
on March 24-25. With the Legisla- 
ture now behind us, she is on an ex- 
tended field trip, having visited Ac- 
comac County Association on March 
30; Warwick County on April 1; 
Elizabeth City County, April 2; Hali- 
fax, April 5; Chatham, April 6; Pat- 


rick County, April 7; Danville, April, 


8; Charlottesville, April 12; Madison, 
April 13; Greene County, April 14; 
and Orange County, April 15. She 
is also scheduled to visit Radford, 
Roanoke, Rockbridge, Buena Vista, Es- 
sex, Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
Fredericksburg, Powhatan, Goochland, 
Charlottesville, Nelson, Fluvanna, 
Buckingham, Louisa, Amherst, Ap- 
pomattox, Campbell, Lynchburg, and 
Bedford. 


Norfolk Classroom Teachers 
Association elected Eunice Lindsay, 
teacher at James Madison School, as 
the new president of the association 
at their April business luncheon meet- 
ing. She succeeds Margaret Cassidy. 
Miss Lindsay and Mrs. Rebecca Strat- 
ton Whitehurst, association secretary, 
were also named as delegates to the 
National Education Association con- 
vention in Cleveland during July. A 
report was given by Bessie Ansell, dele- 
gate to the Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference in Atlanta last December, and 
plans for the Cape Henry Pilgrimage, 
April 25, were outlined by Mrs. 
Frantz Naylor. 


Rural Life and Education 
Conference e 


The Third Rural Life and Educa- 
tion Conference for the states of the 
South Atlantic Region will be held at 
Greenville, South Carolina, May 6, 7, 
and 8. In this meeting lay leaders 
from all areas of rural community 
life in the South Atlantic States and 
professional school people representing 
all states in this region will unite their 
efforts to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for rural people. This is one 
of a series of regional conferences, 
sponsored jointly by the Department 
of Rural Education of the NEA and 
State departments of education, which 
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have reached every part of the coun- 
try during the past two years. The 
theme for this conference is “What 
is Right for Rural Life and Educa- 
tion.” 

Intercultural Education Work- 
shop will be offered at the University 
of Miami, June 19-July 31. It will 
carry six hours of credit, either grad- 
uate or undergraduate, in Education 
or Human Relations. For further in- 
formation, address John R. Beery, 


Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Miami, Florida. 

Norfolk County Teaching Aids 
Library, under the direction of Hu- 
bert J. Davis, has issued a cleverly 
illustrated booklet entitled “Do You 
Know?” giving information on films, 
film strips, teaching kits, equipment, 
bulletins, books, and other aids avai!- 
able. It was prepared for the Second 
Evaluation Conference of Norfolk 
County Schools. 
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A happy social activity 


A collection 

of old-time 

dances and songs 
for all grade levels 


You are very like- 
ly to be interested 
in this old “Play- 
Party” book from the 
Indiana Historical Col- 
lections, giving 58 of 





“Old Dan 
Tucker” 


our own authentic folk-songs, dances 
or games. The contents of this book 
are classified on the basis of age of: 
players, dramatic features, dance for- 
mations, and geographical locations, 


Here's wholesome, old-time fun 
suggesting atmosphere of other days 
that might provide an opportunity to 
correlate studies with costumes and ways 
of early settlers, Besides classroom ac- 
tivities, here also might be a happy 
physica! education idea for develop- 
ment of poise and rhythmic grace — 
and playground activities which “just” 
naturally encourage group sociability. 


No accompaniment is necessary but 
the clapping and sing- 
ing of the participants 
and spectators. The 
fascinating steps along 
with words and tunes 
are clearly given and 





Witinde ay 7 to learn and teach 


Lou” on the spot. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


hope you will find 








Old “Play-Party book described' 
here — published by Indiana His- 
torical Commission — with fascinat- 
ing correlated notes and bibliography. 


This information is from Dr. Mac- 
Edward Leach, American Journal of 
Folklore, founded 1888 — headquar- 
ters, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 


If further interested — just write 
for “Play-Party” book (50c in coin 
including postage) — Indiana Histori- 
cal Bureau, State Library and Historical 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find. 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gun 
helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 

of quality for 

complete Me, 
chewing 
satisfaction 
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You can’t top GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
MILK for real energy-appeal! This 
healthful food drink has more 
energy-value than 2/2 pounds of 
chicken! That’s talking in terms 
of HEALTH! Order Golden Guern- 
+ Ray the “Home of Better 


DAIRY CO. 


1810-16 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 
Richmond, Va. 














let's watch 
THE FOOT 
1) | ee RSD 


® Heaithy feet are winning feet.@ 
That’s why coaches of many lead- 

@ ing schools and universities always © 
specify ALTA-CO Powder to help 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 

@ Simple, economical. One pound @ 

makes a gallon. 
Kills all different species of com- 

e mon Athlete’s Foot fungi and @ 

their tough spores. 
Speedy—Kills in less than 60 





e seconds. bd 
Non-irritating to the skin. Does 
s not damage towels. « 


Stable in solution. Can be quick- 
ly checked by inexpensive 

ra Alta-Co Tester. e 
A tried and proved fungicide. Get 
the evidence-—verbatim reports by 

@ medical authorities. gS 
Write today for our %6-page illus- 
trated booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT— 

@ 4 Public Health Problem.” e 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westpc ut 
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Virginia’s Response to Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund 


Virginia ranks eleventh among 
all the states and territories in 
contributions to the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. The NEA 
reports a total of $7,837.78 re- 
ceived from Virginia. According 
to VEA records, contributions 
from teachers in the State to 
the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
fund totaling $7,545.32, have 
been received from the follow- 
ing counties, cities, and other 
contributors: 


Counties 
Albemarle .$148.00 
Alleghany 15.00 
Amelia 17.00 
Amherst 17.50 
Appomattox 57.00 
Arlington 165.69 
Bath 55.00 
Bland $7.00 
Botetourt 76.00 
Brunswick 45.00 
Buckingham 46.50 
Campbell 93.00 
Caroline 30.00 
Carroll 33.00 
Charlotte $2.00 
Chesterfield 127.00 
Craig 17.00 
Culpeper 49.00 
Cumberland ... (see Prince Edward) 
Dickenson 150.00 
Dinwiddie 42.00 
Fairfax 213.00 
Fauquier 30.00 
Floyd 49.00 
Franklin 90.00 
Giles 69.00 
Goochland 15.00 
Grayson 96.00 
Halifax 43.00 
Hanover 73.00 
Henrico 133.00 
Henry 65.50 
Isle of Wight 23.00 
James City 7.00 
King and Queen 8.00 
King William 34.00 
Lee 65.90 
Loudoun 68.25 
Louisa 44.00 
Lunenburg 68.00 
Mathews 20.00 
Mecklenburg 63.00 
Middlesex 26.00 
Montgomery 13.00 


Nansemond 
New Kent 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Nottoway 
Orange 
Pittsylvania 
Powhatan 


Prince Edward & Cumber- 


land 
Prince George 
Pulaski 
Rappahannock 
Roanoke 
Rockbridge 
Scott 
Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Stafford 
Surry 
Sussex 
Tazewell 
Warren 
Warwick 
Wythe 
York 

Cities 

Alexandria 
Bristol 
Buena Vista 
Charlottesville 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Richmond 
Roaneke 
South Norfolk 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Waynesboro 
Williamsburg 
Winchester 


34.00 
$.00 
446.00 
48.00 
38.00 
45.50 
135.50 
16.00 


28.00 
38.50 
57.93 
66.50 
119.00 
74.50 
112.00 
41.00 
185.50 
44.30 
3.50 
18.00 
44.00 
190.00 
46.50 
71.00 
20.00 
42.00 


$161.35 
85.50 
30.00 
67.690 
110.50 
81.19 


. 102.00 


200.00 
77.00 
143.65 
556.40 
59.00 
145.50 
67.00 
373.87 
301.00 
34.00 
50.00 
20.00 
72.15 
22.00 
47.00 


Other Contributions 


Lynchburg College 
Ferrum Jr. College 


Mary Washington College 


Radford College 


Virginia School for Deaf & 


Blind 


Miss Frances Woodson 


$ 9.00 
19.00 
1.00 
44.00 


82.04 
1.00 
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Value Received 
+ 


So many Virginia Teacher Organi- 
zations sponsor Washington National 
Teacher Group Insurance Plans because 
careful investigation and comparison have 
shown that maximum protection is pro- 
vided at minimum rates through Group 
Coverage. 


- » - and one to come! 


Of the six new and better 
Iroquois Textbooks heralded 
in our March and April ad- . 
vertising, five are available | 
in May. They are: 








Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston. 
A General Science textbook for Grade Seven. 

Living With Science, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston. 
A General Science textbook for Grade Eight. 

Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler, Collis- 
ter, and Thurston. 
A favorite General Science text for Grade Nine, 

revised and brought completely up to date. 

Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck. 

A Literature Reader for Grade Five. 

Our Own United States, by Southworth. 

A most unusual Senior High School textbook in 
American History. 


Still to come, and soon, is: 
Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck. 
A Literature Reader for Grade Four. 


We are proud of these books—and we 
are sure that you will like them, too! 


With the gap between salary and cost 
of living growing ever wider, value re- 
ceived is a most,important consideration. 


Members of Washington National 
Group Plans can be confident they are 
getting value received from their insurance 
dollar. 


Washington National Ins. Co. 


CHICAGO 


New York Chicago . 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Atlanta 











R. W. RAYMOND, Group Supervisor 
203 Broad-Grade Arcade, 


Richmond 19, Va. 




















For. Your Information 





Virginia Winners in the $6,000 
Milton Bradley “America the Beau- 
tiful” Crayon Art Contest have been 
announced: 

Kindergarten, Gerald Turner, Payne 
School, Lynchburg; Grade 1, Gayle 
McKenzie, Lafayette School, Norfolk; 
Grade 2, James Ballard, J. J. Small- 
wood School, Norfolk; Grade 3, Ma- 
linda Lou Murray, Venable School, 
Charlottesville; Grade 4, Mary Harri- 
son, Titustown School, Norfolk; 
Grade 5, Orvell Eure, R. A. Tucker 
School, Norfolk; Grade 6, Melvin Lyn- 
wood Jones, Payne School, Lynchburg; 
Grade 7, Jame Anderson, Larchmont 
School, Norfolk; Grade 8, Carmelita 
Friere, Walsingham Academy, Nor- 
folk. 


“Quiz on Railroads and Rail- 


roading.” This booklet provides in 
ready and convenient form the an- 
swers to many questions which are fre- 
quently asked about the American rail- 
their history, their physical 
properties, their operations, their ac- 
complishments, and the role which 
they play as transportation agencies, as 
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roads, 


fields of investment, as employers, as 
purchasers of the products of industry, 
and as taxpayers. Copies will be fur- 
nished free of charge by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

The American Library Associ- 
ation Committee on Awards has 
announced that the Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott Award will be given at the At- 
lantic City Conference, June 13-19. 
The award will be given for distin- 
guished library service during 1947-48 
which constituted a contribution of 
enduring value to the philosophy or 
methods of librarianship. It consists of 
a $500 gift and a certificate presented 
by the donor. 

Librarians are urged to nominate 
candidates for the award. Names of 
nominees can be submitted to John 
Y. Cory, University of California, 


Berkeley, California; Mary N. Barton, . 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland; or to Ola M. Wyeth, Sa- 
vannah Public Library, Savannah, 
Georgia. Candidates’ names must be 
submitted by May 15. 


Consumer Education in Your 
School, a handbook for teachers and 
administrators, has been prepared by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the NEA. It is 
designed to help teachers and adminis- 
trators determine what shall be taughc 
and what methods of curricular organ- 
ization and of instruction are likely to 
prove most effective. The booklet is 
available at $.60 from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Survey of Pubic In- 
terest in Musie conducted for the 
American Music Conference reveals a 
wealth of facts, reflecting the musical 
status of 4,537 families and 15,556 in- 
dividuals in 74 cities, towns and rural 
areas, among them that 85 per cent of 
all families believe cless instruction 
in musical instruments should be of- 
fered in schools just as cooking classes 
or manual training—paid for out of 
tax-supported school funds; relation- 
ship between radio listening and record 
playing and active participation in 
instrumental music; the American peo- 
ple like church music and hymns bet- 
ter than any other type of music; 
boogy-woogy and jive are the least 
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popular. This survey was conducted 
by A. S. Bennett Associates, 93 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Industrial Arts Awards. The 
second annual Industrial Arts Awards 
Fair will be held in the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry from 
August 22 through September 22, and 
an invitation is extended to all school 
people to visit this year’s Fair. 

The deadline date for shipping en- 
tries to Chicago is June 20, and no 
entries should be shipped before May 
15. All entries should be addressed 
as follows: “Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago 
37, Ill.” The classifications included 
in each shipment should be indicated 
on the outside of the package. 

Both cash and merchandise prizes, 
and Scholastic Certificates of Merit, 
are awarded to winners. 

Rules Booklet which contains com- 
plete instructions may be secured from 
George H. Fern, Director, Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Lessons in Arithmetic Through 
School Savings, for use by teachers 
of elementary grades, contains sug- 





gested activities, problems, and tech- 
niques designated to aid the natural in- 
tegration of money management with 
the study of arithmetic. Copies may 
be obtained free of charge from the 
State Savings Bonds Office at Rich- 
mond or from the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Winning School Support at 
the Polls. This publication, prepared 
by the Educational Research Service, 
contains practical suggestions from 
successful campaigns for school bonds 
and special tax levies. Copies may be 
obtained for one dollar from the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Foundation for Safe Living, a 
manual for elementary school teachers 
and principals, outlines procedures for 
what to teach in safety education and 
prepares children to protect them- 
selves in later life. It is published by 
National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Guiding Primary Children, 
with Emphasis on Pre-Reading Activ- 
ities, presents a plan to provide the 
teacher with a suggested systematic 


pre-reading program for the five-year- 
old and gives a detailed description of 
a suggested instructional program for 
the social studies appropriate for pupils 
in the first three years of a typical 
rural school. It is an educational serv- 
ice publication of the Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Speaking to Youth has served as 
the manual for speakers in the Ken- 
tucky High School Civic Lecture Se- 
ries. It presents suggestions for talks 
by a doctor, a business man, a lawyer, 
a public official, a minister, and an edu- 
cator. The booklet is available for 
25¢ from Paul’s Workshop, Inc., 241 
E. Walnut St., Louisville 2; Kentucky. 
Safety Education in Rural 
Schools offers administrative and in- 
structional guides for planning spe- 
cific safety programs in rural areas, the 
community, and the school. Copies 
may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Bulle- 
tin No. 1, Rural Series, 35 cents. 
Better Teaching Through the 
Use of Current Materials is a re- 
port on an 18-month study in the field 
of classroom materials and instruction 
by the Division of Secondary Educa- 

















A UNIFIED PROGRAM 
By John R. Clark & others 


for grades 3-8 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Textbooks by teacher-authors who are eminently success- 
ful in teaching for understanding and for number sense. 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


Following the grade placement of Arithmetic for Young 
America series and giving drill in meanings, in problem 


solving, and in computational skills. 


for grades 1-2 


MY FIRST NUMBER 500K 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


Ideal foundation work for all children—the most pop- 


ular number books ever published. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers 5, New York 
C. G. Batey, Box 170, Richmond 





goes? 








Do you have trouble keeping a 
record of where your money 
A checking account at 
First and Merchants will solve 
that problem. 
you when, where and for what 
purpose you paid. Cancelled 
checks are your automatic re- 
Use either standard or 
special accounts. 


ceipts. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
John M. Miller, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Your stubs tell 


H. Hiter Harris, 
President 
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tion of the California State Depart- 

ment of Education. Copies of this in- 

teresting project in the classroom use 
of current magazines, daily newspapers, 
and films may be had from Stanford 

University School of Education, Stan- 

ford University, California. 

The Teen Age Book Club, 
which has distributed over 34 of a 
million books to students in high 
schools throughout the United States, 
‘Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, an- 
nounces a special and unusual offer 
for its members this term. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the publishers of a new series, which 
will not even be tested until late next 
spring, to make available to T-A-B 
CLus members five of their best titles, 
namely: 

Tawivy, Thomas C. Hinkle’s story 

of a wild dog of the West. 

THe Tatroorp Man, Howard 
Pease’s famous mystery and sea 
adventure featuring Tod Moran. 

Wacons WeEstwarpD, Armstrong 
Sperry’s swash-buckling story of 
the West. 

STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Janet 
Lambert’s first “Penny Parish” 
romance. 

300 Tricks You Can Do, by How- 
ard Thurston. 

Youth of All Nations, Inc. A 
call to Earth’s young to tell how they 
are working for a war-less world has 
been issued by Youth of All Nations, 
Inc., through the following questions: 

1. What are your own most urgent 
problems? 

What do you believe the youth 

of your country can contribute 

to the building of a peaceful 
world? 

3. What are you as an individual 
doing in this respect? and what 
would you like to do? 

4. Do you belong to a youth or- 
ganization? Exactly. how is your 
group working for world-peace? 

5. In what countries would you 
like to have letter-friends? and 
would you like us to try to ar- 
range such letter-friendships for 
you? 


No 


To the young of all ages who want 
to know how those in other countries 
think and feel, who want to learn 
about other people’s customs and ex- 
periences, work, play, troubles, and 
dreams, YOAN says, “Send your an- 
swers to the five questions above to 16 
St. Luke’s Place, New York 14, N. Y. 
—and enclose a_ self-addressed and 
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Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase - City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
Emporia 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Hampton 


Lawrenceville 








The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 


The Home of Better V alues 


Luray 


Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Orange 

. Portsmouth 
Radford 
South Boston 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 
Wytheville 











stamped envelope for our reply.” .. . 
A contribution of 10¢ to cover paper 
cost would be helpful. 

Safety in Farm Mechanics and 
with Farm Machines has been pre- 
pared for the use of teachers, teacher 
trainers, supervisors of vocational agri- 
culture, and others interested in work- 
ing with farm groups. It is Bulletin 
No. 2, Rural Series, 35 cents, and is 
available from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

America’s Great Hope — Re- 
covery in Europe outlines certain 
specific, constructive ways to increase 
aid to Europe and proposes a workable 


way of getting the United Nations 
into the picture as soon as possible. 
Copies of this study may be obtained 
at 25¢ from Public Affairs Institute, 
312 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washing- 
ton 3, D. C. 

Your Future is What You 
Make It is a fresh approach to voca- 
tional guidance, presenting “‘case his- 
tories” and photographs which trace 
the steps a typical high school student 
takes in his search for the right job. 
This booklet is distributed without 
cost to schools by National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Classroom Certificate available to every classroom participating in the 
School Savings Program. Printed in blue on heavy white paper, this at- 
tractive symbol of regular saving and investment in Government securities 
is a constant reminder to students that they can help to make their own future 
secure. Space is provided for the signatures of school and U. S. Treasury 


officials. 


Available on request from the U. S. Savings Bonds Office in each State or 
from the Education Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Depart- 


ment, Washington 25, D. C. 








FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA - KITCHEN - DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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Snow Presides at NEA 


Convention 

When the NEA Convention 
meets in Cleveland, July 5-9, . 
many Virginians will be among 
the throng of educators gathered 
there. President Glenn E. Snow 
will preside at the general sessions, 
and a brief sketch of the man who 
has headed our national organiza- 
tion during the past year may be 
of interest. 

Glenn E. Snow, President of 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, 
Utah, was elected president of the 
National Education Association of 
the United States at the 85th An- 
nual Meeting of the Organization 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 11, 
1947, 

The NEA president, who is 
47 years old, is a twin. His brother, 
Grant, is in business in Delta, 
Utah. He attended the elementaty 
and secondary schools in St. 
George, Utah, and also the Dixie 
Junior College. He was graduated 
from the University of Utah with 
high honors, receiving the B.S. de- 
gree in 1925 and an M.A. degree 
in 1929. Later he did graduate 
work at the University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Chicago and 
Brigham Young University. 

His teaching career began in 
Alamo, Nevada, where he taught 
in the elementary grades for one 
vear and served for three years as 
a junior high school principal. Fol- 
lowing this, he became principal 
of the school system at Parowan, 
Utah. From 1937 to 1941 he 
served in the Utah State Senate. 
Since 1941 he has been president 
of Dixie Junior College. He is mar- 
ried and has four children. 

Mr. Snow has served as a leader 
in local, state and national profes- 
sional groups. He was president of 
the Washington County Teachers 
Association, 1930-31: president, 
Iron County Teachers Association, 
1933-34; and president, Utah 
Education Association, 1942-43. 
Since 1943 he has been a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association. 

Mr. Snow's native State of Utah 
has a local teachers association in 
each of its 40 school districts, 
100% membership in the state as- 
sociation, and 96% membership in 


the NEA. 
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Broken Homes. Tightening our 
divorce laws will not cut down the 
number of divorces, George Thorman 
declares in Broken Homes, a 32-page, 
illustrated Public Affairs Pamphlet. 
“The fact is that the divorce problem 


is not basically a legal problem. 
Therefore, an attempt to solve it by 
passing new laws is foredoomed to 
failure.” 

‘Many marriages which were once 
held together by the external pressure 
of economic necessity or of social dis- 
approval will fall apart once these 
props are removed,” Mr. Thorman 
points out. “A modern marriage must 
be held together from within rather 
than from without.” 

To understand the complicated in- 
stitution of marriage in our modern 
world, Mr. Thorman suggests that we 
need to use “the combined knowledge 
of all sorts of experts—sociologists 
who can explore the social forces which 
affect family life; doctors, psychia- 
trists, and psychologists who can dis- 
cover the emotional, mental, and phy- 
sical factors which make or break mar- 
riages; educators, ministers, counsel- 
ors, and social workers who can apply 
their findings and make their knowl- 
edge available to those who need it.” 

Broken Homes, by George Thorman, 
which deals with the problems of de- 
sertion (“the poor man’s divorce”) 
and involuntary separations as well as 
divorce, is Pamphlet No. 135 in the 
series of factual, 20-cent pamphlets is- 
sued by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
| Se, ae # 


Citizens Look at Education is 
a report of the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education, an advisory 
group to the United States Office of 
Education which includes representa- 
tives from broad segments of our na- 
tional life. It was prepared by the 
Subcommittee on the Teacher in 
This brief report gives a 
thoughtful, well-rounded, and accu- 
rate picture of current education con- 
ditions. Copies are available through 
the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


Motion Pictures Owned by or 
Relating to the American Rail- 
roads is a 60-page compilation of 
films available on a variety of subjects. 
This catalog may be secured from the 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


America. 
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L’PELL?’S 
Protect Your Valuable Furs This Summer 


Store Your Furs With Us 


We Will Clean and Glaze . 
Them For You 


Expert Remodeling and Repairing 
STANDARD RATES 


L’PELL SHOP—Grace between Third and Fourth 
































Dees more work with less effart 





THE NEW 
World's fastest 


Easiest to use | L. eo wens Capll 


Time-saving thumb add-bar ADDING MACHINE 
Seven motorized control bars 
Many other exclusive features 


<<< << 


for demonstration or 
prompt delivery CALL: 


Richmond 7-2127 


SALES @ SERVICE 


adds « subtracts » multiplies 


CLARY ADDING MACHINE AGENCY 


IRVIN OWINGS, Manager 


Atlantic Life Building Richmond, Va. 
Branch Offices Throughout the State of Virginia 
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Educational Services 


By A. B. DICK COMPANY 








] OPERATING 
ME CHA aA. fxs 

imeogra uplica- 
tors, Models 90. 91, 
92. The visual way to 
teach duplicator opera- 
tion. Simple, complete, 
step-by-step instruc- 
tions. Three colors. 
Size 50” x 38” for easy 


classroom reading. 








NEW TEXTBOOK... “Funda- 
mentals of Mimeograph stencil 
duplication,” by Agnew (NYU) and 
Cansler (Northwestern), leading 
authorities in business machine edu- 
cation. The “last word” in teaching 
stencil preparation. Complete course 
of 15 assignments. 
Certificates of Proficiency, awarded § 
by A. B. Dick Company, available 
for students completing the course. 











NEW PORTFOLIO OF 

MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Drawings 
on school subjects by professional 
artists. Use them for illustrating school 
newspapers, bulletins, posters, other 
classroom materials. Over 400 sketches 
and ideas on loose-leaf pages for easy 
tracing on the Mimeograph illumi- 
nated drawing board. 








SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
STENCIL SHEETS, especially 
form-topped with a 2-column and a 3- 
column layout, make it easy to produce 
a professional-looking iheed paper, 
annual report, or special bulletin, 








MAIL YOUR ORDERS—OR WRITE TO— 


American Typewriter Exchange 
603 East Main Street ms 


| RICHMOND 3, VIRGINIA 





Cc) Office Equipment Company, Inc. 
Fosse 223 East Plume Street 


NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 








Burke-Built Climb-A-Round 
Send for 60 Page Catalog H 


 BURKE-BUILT 


Playground Equipment 


including: Climbing Structures, Swings, Slides, See- 
Saws, Merry Go-Rounds, Turning Bars, Horizontal 
Ladders and many other items. 


BURKE-BUILT playground equipment has the ap- 
proval of park and playground officials throughout 
the country .. . it is designed to give maximum recre- 
ation enjoyment in safe healthful play. 


VIRGINIA SCHOSS EQUIPMENT Co., 


111 E. MAIN STRERT, |‘ RICHMOND, VA. 
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Scientifically builds Sth 
SPEED... CONTROL 
...and PRODUCTION EDITION 








By Lessenberry and Crawford 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth 
Edition, you get a scientific pattern for de- 
veloping typing power, which includes definite 
procedures for developing speed, control, and 
production. In the development of typing 
power, the student is carried through alternate 
drives for speed and drives for accuracy. As 
skills are improved on short writings, they are 
transferred to longer writings and production 
problems. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Sf 1d #00 iw . lal 


San FaAncisce OARLLARS 
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300 Pike Street 


e A language- 
readiness program 


e A thorough 
maintenance program 


e A step-by-step 
cumulative pattern for 
teaching and learning 





gr modern English series for grades one 
through eight offers, in texts and workbooks 


Ha, boys and girls to help ‘themselves. Use the self-teaching Eng- 
lish Workbooks. These workbooks use many different kinds of exer- 
cises, puzzles, games, and stories to keep pupils’ interest at high pitch 
and to create opportunities for good usage. 
of each page encourage pupils to check their own work. Separate diag- 
nostic and mastery tests with key make it easy to measure achievement. 


American Book Company 


e A flexible organ- 
ization to fit various 
teaching methods 

e A wealth of material 
for a sound English course 
e A lively content 

that appeals to pupils’ 
interests and needs 


Questions at the bottom 





W orkbooks 
parallel 

the texts, 

but either 
may be used 
independently 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








~Glances at New Books 





by Phyllis G. Brown 


History of United States, by Dwicut 
L. DumMonp, Epwarp E. DALE, 
and Epcar B. Wesrey. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. 847 pages. $3.20. 
Emphasis is placed upon the life of 
the people in this socialized history. 
It is organized around five continuous 
themes: (1) Migrating and Settling, 
(2) Making a Living, (3) Living 
Together, (4) Building a Govern- 
ment, (5) Rising Among Nations. 
Integrated illustrations and_ specific 
maps help to tell the story, designed 
for high school students. 


Our Economic World, by Waiace 
W. Atwoop and Rutn E, Prrr. 
Ginn and Company, Boston 17, 
Mass. 529 pages. $2.80. 

This new book makes boys and girls 
familiar with the world picture—the 
peoples of the world and their way 
of living, the work of the world, and 
how the present economic system op- 
erates. 

Today’s Health and Growth Series, 
Revised: Let’s Be Healthy (1.14), 
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Habits, Healthful and Safe 
(1.14), Healthful Ways (1.05), 
Health Secrets (1.05), Growing 
Up Healthily (1.26), A Sound 
Body (1.29), by W. W. Crar- 
TERS, DEAN F. Smicey, RuTH M. 
STRANG. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York 11, N. Y. 

In preparing the first revised and 


‘completely reorganized edition, the 


New Health and Growth Series, the 
authors considered the health subjects 
for which there was increasing need in 
the schools. Information has been in- 


cluded on safety education, conserva- 


tion and consumer education, and re- 
cent important discoveries in nutri- 
tion, disease prevention and control. 


Winning Words, by Henry I. Curist. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 348 pages. $2.00. 

This basic English book develops an 
awareness of how words may confuse 
rather than communicate, excite rather 
than inform. It is the first book on 
the high ‘school level to contribute 
fundamentally important insights into 


language as one of the prime factors 
in both causing and curing personal 
and social problems. 


What Next, by A. S. ArTLEY and 
Lituian Gray; Williams S. Gray, 
Reading Director. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, New York, 
N. Y. 127 pages. Four-color il- 
lustrations. $1.08. 

Planned to meet a classroom need 
for materials which help increase chil- 
dren’s power to read independently, 
here are stories second-graders can en- 
joy and understand when reading “on 
their own.” All new words encoun- 
tered are vithin the range of their 
word-attack skills. 


English for Every Use, by WiLtiaM 
M. TANNER and Wicsur E. 
CHEEVER. Ginn and Company, 
Boston 17, Mass. Book I, $1.72; 
Book II, $1.72; Book III, $1.76; 
Book IV, $1.76. 

The four books comprising English 
for Every Use are designed to give 
boys and girls of the senior high schooi 
practical training in thinking and in 
the language arts that will be imme- 
diately useful in their everyday living. 
The informal style and illustrations 
have direct interest appeal. 
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General Mathematics in Daily Activ- 
ities, by Warter W. Harr and 
M. Cortrett Grecory. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. 406 pages. $2.00. 

This text offers a course in the 
quantitative thinking that occurs in 
many activities of daily living. It is 
designed for pupils who do not desire 
to take the customary sequential 
courses in secondary mathematics. 


One World in the Making, by Wi- 
LIAM G. Carr. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston 17, Mass.  Illus- 
trated. $1.20. 


EMEA fA) ES t 








Written with the single purpose of 
making it easy as possible for anyone, 
young or old, to understand the 
United Nations Charter, this book in 
three parts presents valuable informa- 
tion on the Charter. 


Modern-School Geometry, by JOHN R. 
CLaRK, ROLLAND R. SMITH, and 
RALEIGH ScHoRLING. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-On- 
Hudson, N. Y. 436 pages. $1.88. 

This new edition follows new edu- 
cational thinking and practice, and 
still is sound in accepted choice of 
theorems and methods of proof. It is 








THE SWING IS TO FRIENDLY SHARING—That’s espe- 
cially true today on telephone party lines." If you’re on a 


party line, try to keep all calls brief . . 


. allow an interval be- 


tween calls . . . answer your calls as promptly as you can. Share 
the line with others as you would like them to share it with you. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 
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a teachable textbook. 


The American Way in Community 
Life, by SAMUEL STEINBERG and 
DanieL C. KNowtton. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated. 408 pages. $1.92. 
To help prepare students for ef- 

fective citizenship, The American Way 
in Community Life stresses the ideals 
of good citizenship and repeatedly 
demonstrates these ideals in concrete 
situations. It is a community Civics 
text planned to appeal to seventh 
graders; also valuable for eighth and 
ninth grade classes. 


Dairy Foods 


Daily Foo 





iS 





A delightful way to get the 
daily quota of nourishing 
dairy foods is Sealtest Ice 
Cream. In addition to Vita- 
min A and calcium, it is rich 
in other minerals, vitamins 
and protein, and contains 10 
important Amino Acids. 


5 then Dairi 
catlicd 


ICE CREAM 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 





TUNE IN: The Sealtest Village Store, 
onc soe CARSON with Eve Arden, 
hursday Evenings, NBC 
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Modern Biology, by TRuMaAN J. Moon, 
Paut B. MANN, and James H. 
Orro. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, N. Y. Illustrated. 664 
pages. $2.96. 

This text for beginners has been 
planned for the pupil who has had no 
previous biological training. The style 
is modern and appeals directly to the 
student. Plants and animals present 
their own story. A functional, ‘scien- 
tific, and physiological explanation 
gives the book accuracy, authenticity, 
and clarity. 
Problems In 

WILLIAM 


Reading, by Epwarp 

Dotcw. The Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Ill. 373 pages. 
$3.00. 

This book presents intensive dis- 
cussions of a large number of impor- 
tant aspects of the teaching of reading. 
Some of these concern reading ma- 
terials, some methods of teaching, and 
still others deal with the whole read- 
ing program, as well as its relationships 
to education as a whole. 

Children and Books, by May Hix 
ARBUTHNOT. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, New York, N. Y. 

A live, sympathetic study of the 
reading interest and needs of children 
from pre-school age through junior 
high school, this is a day-by-day help 
for classroom teachers and librarians, 
guiding them in their selection of the 
“right book for the right child” and 


in presenting literature to boys and 
girls. 


A First Course in Algebra, A Second 
Course in Algebra, by Water 
W. Hart. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston 16, Mass. Each 
book, $1.76. 

These two new Algebras incorporate 
the most recent educational advances, 
with emphasis on those inspired by 
wartime experiences with mathemat- 
ics. A First Course in Algebra is de- 
signed for the ninth year program; 
A Second Course is for intermediate 
study. 


Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, 
edited by Oscar J. Kapian. Phi- 
losophical Library, New York, N. 
Y. Volume I and Volume II. $18.50. 
The Encyclopedia of Vocational 

Guidance is designed primarily for 
professional counselors who do not 
have large library resources. Its two 
volumes cover a wide range of fields 
in vocational guidance, and a number 
of tests are included, as well as eco- 
nomic aspects. 
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Richmond 19, Va. 





Cafeteria — Kitchen - Dining Room 
| and Room Service 
Equipment and Supplies 


me STRAUS @. 


Phone 2-6536 


Also China e Glass e Silver @ Cooking Utensils 
Janitor and Sanitary Supplies 


“From a Teaspoon to a Complete Installation” 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
OR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
WHO WILL CALL TO BE OF “SERVICE” 








VACATION 








oT, 








agp MY 


“Wrapped up, 
ready to enjoy.” 





with a GREYHOUND 


A Greyhound “Amazing America Tour’ is 
all planned and paid for in advance—with 
hotel reservations made for you, sightsee- 
ing tours and other entertainment ar- 
ranged—for one person or a group. Round 
trip transportation is provided over your 
choice of scenic routes, at the lowest fares 
in modern travel—with the assurance of 
Greyhound dependability and comfort all 
the way. Just a few of many examples 
are listed here. Check the one that inter- 
ests you! Then mail this list with at- 
tached coupon, for complete information. 


Many other Greyhound tours are avail- 


GREYHOUND “-~= 


ae 
os ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 








EXPENSE-PAID TOUR 


able. If you have a special trip in mind, 
jot down your destination on margin below 
the coupon. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES TOUR [, COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA TOUR []. COLORADO SPRINGS TOUR [). 
FLORIDA TOUR []. GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
TOUR [J]. GRAND CANYON TOUR [). GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS TOUR [. MACKINAC ISLAND 
TOUR []. LOS ANGELES TOUR [). MAMMOTH CAVE 
& DIAMOND CAVERNS TOUR []. MEXICO TOUR [). 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC TOUR []. NEW ENGLAND 
CIRCLE TOUR [J. NEW YORK CITY’ TOUR [). 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA TOUR []. PAUL BUNYAN 
TOUR [1]. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTIC CITY TOUR [). 
SALT LAKE CITY TOUR [). SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR [1]. THOUSAND ISLANDS TOUR (7). UTAH 
PARKS TOUR []. WASHINGTON, D.C. TOUR C. 


> 


Fill in this coupon and mail it to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, Dept. ST-5, 105 West Madison, Chicago 2, Mlinois. 
Be sure to put check-mark opposite tour which interests you. 











Name 
Address— 
City & State $T5 
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WHEN you own a Friden Fully 
Automatic Calculator, a Friden 
figure-work expert is ready at 
all times to teach your staff the 
Friden Short-Cut Methods which 
apply to your work. For a dem- 
onstration, phone or write the 


FRIDEN 
CALCULATING MACHINE AGENCY 


IRVIN OWINGS, Manager 
4 NORTH SIXTH STREET 
Phone 2-3662 
Branch Offices throughout the 
State of Virginia 


RICHMOND 19, Va. 











Authorized Frigidaire Dealer 





WE SPECIALIZE IN 


FRIGIDAIRE 


ELECTRIC RANGES 
AUTOMATIC WASHERS 

ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
HOME FREEZERS 


ELECTRIC HOT WATER 
_ HEATERS 


IRONERS 


Convenient Budget Terms 


Dabney & Bugg, Inc. 


10 & 12 EAST BROAD STREET 
7 & 9 WEST BROAD STREET 
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Chemistry, At Work, by WiiaM 
McPHERSON, WILLIAM Epwarps 
HENDERSON, and GeorGce WINE- 
GAR Fowrer. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston 17, Mass. 676 pages. 
$2.98. 

In this revision, several chapters 
have been rearranged and problems re- 
organized. Additions have been made 
of such topics as the atomic bomb, 
synthetic rubber, and new medicinals 
and insecticides. While factual chem- 
ical material has not been much ex- 
tended, numerous illustrations have 


also been added. 


Human Relations in the Classroom, 
Course I, By H. EpmuND BULUIs. 
Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, Wilmington 19, Del. 
$3.00. 

This course, consisting of 30 lesson 
plans and 6 teacher aids, is recom- 
mended for sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 


‘*First-Joiner”’ Crafts, by CHARLOTTE 
Jacosson. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Simple, attractive, and useful crafts, 
made from things at hand, are de- 
scribed in this book for little girls 
from the ages of seven to ten who 
“first join” groups such as Brownies, 
and for boys from eight to twelve who 
are apt to be Cub Scouts in their 
“first-joining” venture. Patterns and 
illustrations are complete. 


Practical Parliamentary Procedure, by 
Rose Marte Cruzan. McKnight & 
McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. 202 
pages. $2.50. 

Parliamentary information is pre- 
sented in easily understood sentences, 
showing clearly the reason for each rule 
and its proper use. Each explanation 
is followed by an example to demon- 
strate how the rule of order is applied 
in actual practice. It is indexed to 
make possible prompt clarification of 
many parliamentary problems. 


Guidance Testing, by CuiirForp P. 
FROEHLICH and ARTHUR L. 
BENSON. Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. $1.00. 

A basic statement on testing for 
guidance purposes prepared for indi- 
viduals responsible for guidance pro- 
grams in which they must directly or 
indirectly administer and interpret 
tests. 





Physical Education Demonstration, by 
MrriaM Gray. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York 18, N. Y. 
150 pages. $3.00. 


Here is the first book of its kind 
prepared specifically for use of teachers 
in planning and producing demonstra- 
tions. It gives practical hints for the 
school administrator, the physical edu- 
cation teacher-director, pupil creativ- 
ity, community relations, and four 
sample programs. 








the art world welcomes 
a new medium 





has all the character 
of oil paint with none of its 
disadvantages 





Like oil, water-soluble 
Artista Flexola-Paint has depth of tone, body, 
modeling quality. Unlike oil, it is inexpensive— 
easy to prepare—dries in 20 to 30 minutes— 
does not require extensive and expensive 
equipment—and its application is simple and 
direct. Other advantages are: It produces a 
wide range of effects—Colors blend rapidly on 
the palette—Colors do not change in drying— 
It is non-toxic and permanent, with no crack- 
ing or flaking. 

Though art instructors may use it as a short 
cut to teaching oil paint technique, Artista 
Flezola-Paint is a distinctive medium in its 
own right. Sold in sets or individual tubes. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY 


BOOKS 


a 


Approved for purchase by 
VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


& 


DOUBLEDAY & CO. 
Junior Literary Guild 


GARDEN CITY °* NEW YORK 





LAWRENCE R. O’BRIEN 
VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE 























Increase 


Your Income 
a 





Some of our most successful under- 
writers are in the teaching profession and 
supplement their income by selling insur- 
ance during summer vacation periods and 
on a part-time basis during the school 
year. 


The WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
offers a complete line of modern contracts 
which include: Life, Accident and Health, 
Hospitalization, and Group—a plan to fit 
every insurance need. 

If you are interested in this opportunity 
to increase your income by representing 
th WASHINGTON NATIONAL, 
Write Today, to: 





EMMETT A. ROLLISON, General Agent 


Washington National Ins. Co. 


203 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va. 


, 











(Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 


Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Book lets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, *% VIRGINIA 











For high school biology courses... 


acme 


VANCE and MILLER 


This text presents a comprehensive, functional, and 
practical course in high school biology that will meet 
the needs of every high school—large or small— 
throughout the country. Special emphasis is given 
the practical and economic aspects of biology and 
wherever possible common, everyday experiences are 
tied in with the subject matter. Beautifully illustrated. 


Examination copies furnished upon request. 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 


d: B. Lippincell Company 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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State adopted in Virginia 


READING FOR INTEREST 
By Paul Witty and Others 
A superior basal reading series for grades one through six. Includes: Play at Home, 4 Home 


for Sandy, Rain and Shine, Something Different, Lost and Found, Fun and Frolic, Luck and 
Pluck, Merry Hearts and Bold, and The Brave and Free. 


WINGS FOR READING 


By Hovious and Shearer 


A unique, concentrated attack on the reading problems of pupils 
of average seventh grade reading ability. 
for materials of a work-type nature. 
reader, competently planned to aid the child’s normal reading 
growth. . . 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street 


. . An indispensable basal 


Filling the urgent need 


New York City 14 
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ki 
SKIN 
A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 


room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


§2b. Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the United States 
offers material helpful for so- 
cial studies in the upper grades 
and high school. Well illus- 
trated. 

“Ten Rules for School Bus 
Safety”—a poster 18” x 24°— 


34b. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 


3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 

52b. 34b. 53b. 
Es Uns 6s BRE ed Grete 5 6 & 
ee: ee 


. 
. 
. 


Subject taught......Grade. .. 
Enrollment: Boys... ..Girls..... 
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idea with animated 
cartoons by Don Herold to illus- 
trate safety rules for bus riding 
pupils. One poster to a school. 
§3b. “Letters to Tony”, “Working 
and Playing”, and “Eat and 
beautifully 
trated booklets which may be 
given first, second and third 
graders to help them become 
more nutrition conscious. 


is a new 


Grow” are illus- 


For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Virginia 





Richmond — 








ae : 
| VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
4 aka 


INCORPORA 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA.| 
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“Two weeks with pay?” 





where to go? 


T 



























































hos. Cook & Co. has the answer: ING 
/ M&R has a representative of Thos. Cook & Son 
Travel Bureau right on our mezzanine and 
repared with helpful suggestions f everything 
from a week end to a world cruise 
We'll make all your plans and re 
what to take? 
up to the Second Floor and Tt 
Colony for clothes that know Ww rour 
turdy togs and moonbeam-fragile summe: 
: frocks every type of summer wea Ind all 
jlefinitely in the know nm the tash tuatic 


need new luggage? 


NEW in a big way 
ting otreet Floor Luggage 
€ what 


_orme 


different c 


ors wi n 
naterials are used for lugjage that dates 
u 1948. And sturdy! It keeps its gooc 
ks through really rugged use 


We modestly think it‘s really a vacation in 


itself to spend some of your summer exploring 


Millor s Rhoads. 





SHOPPING CENTER 











HIGH SCHOOL “ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 


BC GY, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 


by S$ nallwood-Rev: ' 





BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks, 





Just Published 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, 


-Bailey-Dodge 


948 
fhe + west and most teach- 
Gb e ot k:oloey texts, ‘with the 


fre chest moiecrial, 
dicgrams, and the most satis- 
factory of teaching and learn- 
ing aids. 

A cloor, simple, fascinating, 
concise story of laboratory and 
outdoor Biology, made into a 


compoct, handy-sized, beauti- 
ful be ok. 

Laboratory workbook and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


> 


the best in’ 


: Stein‘s 
REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


1948 Edition 


For the “‘new’’ 8th Grade, 


or for any High School Year Hil 


or Course. 


A searching diagnostic- 
remedial - applied Arithme- 
tic, ideal for pupils about to 
enter Senior High School. 


Unique Organization. 
Clear Explanations. 
Thousands of Exercises 
and Problems. 
Practical Applications. 


Richard A. Meade’s 


Book I, 


Book Il, 


Book IV (ready this summer) 


Widely Used in Virginia and the Nation 








ePeTTER 
ENGLISH 


8th Grade 
Net 69¢ 


W. Carl Whitlock, 





| ; BETTER 


SGN: 


BOOK THREE | 


ss 
RICHARD A, MEADE 





10th Grade 
Net 75¢ 


The Largest Array of Practice Exercises 


ALLYN and BACON 
11 East Thirty-Sixth Street 


3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 


APR 111949 


1 Indian Springs Road, Williamsburg 
Virginia Representatives 


and Book 











RERRESHER 
Nai 


STEIN 


ZEB Ashe 





$1.35 Net 


ltl, with 


/ 
RICHARD /A. MEADE 


9th Grade 
Net 69¢ 


Corefully Chosen Topics for Study—Pre-Tests and Final Tests— 


New York City 16 


Russell B. Hay 


























